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In his previous book, A CREED FOR FREE 
ENTERPRISE, Clarence B. Randall, Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Steel, defined and illus- 
trated his faith in the American free-enterprise 
system. 

Now, in FREEDOM'S FAITH, Mr. Randall 
considers further the issues and controversies 
that affect the stability of that system. 

Our physical wealth, he says at the start, is 
not what makes our country great rather, 
that greatness springs from the minds and 
hearts of our people. 

He calls government subsidies a "fraud on 
all concerned/' and a sign of socialist tenden- 
cies. 

He speaks of management restraints on free 
competition, and says that price-fixing meet- 
ings among manufacturers "could discredit 
our whole system if the facts were suddenly 
to be made known." 

While recognizing the right of every worker 
to protest decisions by management, he de- 
nounces the work-permits, "made work," 
and strikes that are being used by the "new 
monopoly of labor" to get its own way. 

Education and business have not yet learned 
to work together as they must, he claims 
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Introduction 

THE WHOLE PROCESS of writing a book constitutes a 
mental scrubbing that is very wholesome for a man 
in industry. If, as we businessmen hope, the American 
people are displaying a readiness to turn back to us 
for leadership, we must respond with a philosophy 
that is clear and convincing. We must know what we 
believe, and be able to say it persuasively. This doesn't 
mean necessarily a book, of course, although many 
more should write than will, but it does mean setting 
aside time out of our business lives to determine what 
are the essential values in the activities which fill our 
days, and then consciously relating our own efforts 
to their preservation. No two among us will choose 
exactly the same scale of values, or arrive at precisely 
the same emphasis in methods of achieving the de- 
sired ends, but that very contrast is the conservative 
strength of our democracy. Our differences keep us 
in balance, and we move ahead when at last a com- 
mon denominator appears in the thinking of all good 
[ 3 ] 
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citizens. To preserve the required balance, the busi- 
nessman must play his full part in the forming of 
opinion. 

Sometimes the normal changes in our business lives, 
as we advance from one plateau of responsibility to 
the next, afford just the degree of detachment we 
need for the long look back at the corridor along 
which we have come, just the spur required for tak- 
ing stock as to what things merit our greatest effort 
from then on. Precisely that happened in my own 
life recently, and I determined for my personal satis- 
faction to put down on paper my own fresh survey 
of the intangibles which command my loyalty. 

The periodic taking of a physical inventory is a 
commonplace of management. At intervals we count 
every screw, nut, and bolt, suspending production if 
need be, in order that we may know what our assets 
are, and many are the discrepancies which we un- 
cover by this process. We need to do precisely the 
same thing with our intangibles. It is equally impera- 
tive that we take periodic inventories of our ideas 
and beliefs. 

This is a process that starts inside our own hearts. 
Each man who bears business responsibility needs 
from time to time to sit alone with himself and con- 
[ 4 J 



INTRODUCTION 

sider what it is he is trying to accomplish with his 
life. Unless he does that he is not qualified to lead or 
to guide others. Unless he does that he will be unable 
to tell whether his daily rushings to and fro add up, 
and make sense. Only when his own scale of values is 
clear may he with confidence enter into the problems 
with which he is entrusted by his company, for no 
corporation possesses character or intelligence apart 
from the people who make it what it is. 

Parenthetically, if I may carry the inventory meta- 
phor one step further, I am afraid that there are some 
men who, when dealing with ideas, operate on the 
LIFO principle. This recent invention of the ac- 
countants means "last in first out," and the kind of 
individual I have in mind is the one who merely re- 
peats what the last person said as though it were his 
own opinion. Sometimes this brings about a sort 
of Gresham's law of ideas and beliefs by which the 
worst are given the widest and most rapid circula- 
tion. Good ideas would drive out the bad if each man 
reissued the opinion of another only after he had 
weighed it and made it his own. 

Foremost in the personal inventory of ideas and 
beliefs by a thoughtful American must be a strong 
conviction as to what kind of country he wants this to 
[ 5 ] 
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be. He must start by knowing what kind of country 
it is, and that is not easy amidst the dust storms of 
current controversy. He must have ideas as to what 
it is that makes the United States strong, as well as 
what it is that makes for weakness, and then strive 
to support the one and overcome the other. If he is a 
businessman he must carry those convictions over 
into his daily tasks, and let them guide and govern 
each individual decision that he takes. He must not 
leave to others considerations of the general wel- 
fare. He must behave as though there were no others 
when determining his own responsibility. 

It is the tumult and the shouting that make this 
hard. We have become a nation of name callers. As 
soon as an opinion becomes common it is given a 
label, and each person who holds it is thereafter 
placed in a category, like a specimen in a tray at a 
museum. 

The most familiar labels are "liberal" and "radi- 
cal" as opposed to "conservative" and "reactionary," 
and they are used as terms of self-righteousness or op- 
probrium as the circumstances may require. We have 
shouted them to rally our friends or hurled them as 
epithets in denouncing our foes until they have lost 
all meaning. They are like worn-out paper currency 
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and have become so soiled and defaced that they 
should be sent back to our linguistic mint in order 
that they be destroyed and new ones issued in their 
stead. 

I can remember self-styled liberals who praised 
Mussolini for causing Italian trains to run on time, 
and who proposed to ride the wave of the future with 
him; and I have known others who saw the emer- 
gence of the social revolution in Russia as mankind's 
crowning achievement; but it turned out that those 
whom they scorned as reactionaries for opposing both 
Fascism and Communism were the true liberals. It 
was they who were the champions of freedom. 

In the name of liberalism, for example, great dam- 
age was done to American institutions by those who 
confused change with progress. Because an idea was 
old it had to be attacked, or conversely, because it 
was new it had to be hailed. Such people are like a 
man who cannot stand in front of a magnificent tree, 
like the tallest pine on the hillside, without seizing an 
axe to prove that he can cut it down. If to be a con- 
servative is to wish to hold to that which has proven 
its worth until the better has been established, then 
most surely I am a conservative. The Sermon on the 
.Mount is very old indeed, but no man in the inter- 
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vening years has said so much so compactly. The 
violin in its present form was designed hundreds of 
years ago, but no modern genius has dared change 
the shape conceived by the early masters, and men 
pay fabulous prices for the oldest instruments. So it 
is with the Declaration of Independence in the realm 
of human freedom, and so it is with the system of 
free enterprise under a competitive market economy 
in the realm of production. 

But if to be a liberal is to stand ready with an open 
mind to re-examine any idea that is old, or to reap- 
praise any old institution, and to have the flexibility 
of mind and heart to strike out boldly on a new 
course which seems to have merit, then I am a lib- 
eral. Discrimination is the thing; not change for the 
sake of change, in a mood of nervous excitement, nor 
stodgy adherence to that which is, merely because it 
is old. The name calling and the labels merely add 
to the confusion, and businessmen might well set an 
example to the whole community by dropping such 
words from their vocabularies. 

But underneath all the cacophony of the strident 

voices in America, there is one steady and wholesome 

undertone, the love of country. However much we 

abuse one another, and however much we differ on 
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subjects like politics and religion, we do stand united 
in devotion to the flag, more so, perhaps, than any 
other nation. We have an almost fierce pride of coun- 
try. When we sing "My country, 'tis of thee" we 
really mean it, and few among us could name a single 
acquaintance who is seriously considering the giving 
up of his citizenship in order that he may acquire that 
of another sovereign power. 

How much of that is sheer sentiment, and how 
much reasoned understanding of the greatness of the 
United States, is quite another question, however. 
For the native-born it may be merely the afterglow of 
our inheritance, or for the naturalized citizen the re- 
flection of new-found happiness. 

For myself, it must surely have begun with a boy- 
hood spent in a lovely village nestled in the hills of 
southern New York State, where the flag always stood 
in the schoolroom, and small boys walked the long 
mile to the cemetery with the G.A.R. veterans each 
Memorial Day. I memorized the Bill of Rights at the 
same time that I did the Ten Commandments, and 
thought of the two as having almost equal validity. It 
never occurred to me that either was debatable. 

But this was an effortless absorption of noble words 
and sentiments and not the forming of deep convic- 
[ 9 ] 
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tion based upon understanding. The world of crisis 
in which our generation seems destined to live 
requires more than that. It demands that we re- 
examine critically the concepts of freedom and of the 
dignity of man so admirably phrased by the found- 
ing fathers, and re-establish their validity and vitality 
as standards of conduct in this changing world. Only 
then may we properly indulge in the luxury of pride 
of country. 

The disasters of current history should make this 
tragically simple. Our horror at what was lost in Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia should teach us in 
the blackness of one awful nightmare the value of 
that which we still possess. 

But does it? 

Take the Bill of Rights, for example. TRIAL BY 
JURY. We know that for countless millions all forms 
of legal process disappeared save the knock on the 
door at midnight by the Gestapo or the MVD. Yet 
there are businessmen in our country who when 
summoned for jury duty hastily implore their lawyers 
to get them off because they are too busy to serve. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. We decry venality and cor- 
ruption in public life and the decay of moral stand- 
[ 10 ] 
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ards in various aspects of our national life, yet there 
are too many Americans who acknowledge no scale 
of spiritual values which they cultivate through wor- 
ship, and who make no effort to perpetuate the ancient 
truths from which our code of morals springs, through 
support of organized churches or other spiritual 



agencies. 



FREEDOM OF SPEECH. Each of us leaps to the de- 
fense of his own right to speak his own mind, but not 
all of us can take criticism from those who disagree. 
There are businessmen who will try to prevent a so- 
cialist from lecturing in their town, and labor lead- 
ers who would prevent an employer from telling the 
truth to workers. 

America is a great country, a magnificent country. 
But those are mere words unless we know why. If 
America is great we must understand what made 
her so, in order that as individual citizens we may 
know what we must do that she may remain great. 
Our nation must not go on making the staggering 
sacrifices now being required of us unless we are sure 
what it is we are seeking to preserve. 



CHAPTER i "The Biggest in 

\JO 

the World" 

THE boastful American is a familiar figure. He is 
quite common in clubs and Pullman cars, on trans- 
atlantic liners, and at expensive resorts the world 
over. He is the Homo not-so-sapiens, Americanus, 
who complicates our foreign relationships. He or- 
ders eggs hunter style belligerently at Maxim's and 
points out how much better the stadium is at North- 
western than the dilapidated Colosseum. 

He measures America's greatness in terms of phys- 
ical externals such as telephones, television sets, and 
the number of new cars on the highway. His favorite 
phrase is "the biggest in the world." When he speaks 
of a high standard of living, he means bathtubs, and 
not living unselfishly with a high sense of social re- 
sponsibility. When he recites the total number of 
kilowatts of electrical energy produced last year, the 
end products which suggest themselves to his mind 
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are entertainment and gadgets. He does not often 
reflect on the sobering fact that the great ideas em- 
bodied by the founding fathers in the Constitution 
which he proudly hangs over his desk were reduced 
to writing by candlelight, and have not been im- 
proved upon since the advent of fluorescent lighting. 
Some men say the United States is great because of 
her magnificent natural resources. Though this is also 
a form of boasting, it is more excusable. In these 
days when freedom itself depends upon our economic 
strength as well as our beliefs, such facts bear directly 
upon the perpetuation of our great ideals, and it is 
well that we review carefully both our physical 
assets and liabilities. And actually such a review 
will cause us to give thanks that it is our luck to live 
in such a fortunate country. 

Nature surely smiled when she poured out her 
riches on the United States. It is small wonder that 
the thoughtless confuse such wealth with greatness, 
for though we might have done well with little, we 
have had so much that we would have been deeply at 
fault had we not prospered. 

We in the steel industry understand this fully. 
Modern civilization rests upon the marriage of iron 
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ore and coal to produce steel, and the world has 
never seen the like of the industrial development 
which has taken place around the Great Lakes, where 
coal from the South meets ore from the North. From 
such resources came the armament that saved de- 
mocracy in two great wars, and that still protects the 
free world. 

But that is only the beginning. Think of the vast- 
ness of our petroleum industry, the immensity of 
our copper reserves, the richness of our agriculture, 
the extent of our timberlands, our lead, our zinc, our 
gold, our silver, the abundance of fresh water. And 
what of magnesium, helium, salt, phosphate, potash, 
molybdenum, natural gas, and the astronomical range 
of derivatives such as plastics? Where else in the 
world can such a fantastic inventory of native wealth 
be equaled? 

Nevertheless, voices of caution are now being 
raised, urging that we conserve our known resources, 
and redouble our efforts looking toward the discov- 
ery of new mineral deposits, and the testing of sub- 
stitutes for commodities thought to be in short 
supply. Obviously the drain we are making on our 
visible assets is severe. Resources for Freedom, or 
the Paley Report for short, makes the following as- 
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tonishing statement: "The quantity of most metals 
and mineral fuels used in the United States since the 
First World War exceeds the total used throughout 
the entire world in all of history preceding 1914." 

Obviously we should be careful and turn to world 
trade to augment our own supplies whenever cost, 
convenience, and quality permit, but we should do 
this in a spirit of prudence rather than panic. We are 
still very strong and well fortified with the resources 
that bear both upon security and comfort, and we 
must discriminate between voices that are authorita- 
tive and those whose interest is served by the exaggera- 
tion of shortages. 

It simply is not true, for example, to say that our 
iron ore is running dangerously low. True, the steel 
industry is working its way down through nature's 
inventory, using less of the high-grade and more of 
the medium-grade material, but improved technol- 
ogy is keeping pace with added cost, and discovery is 
still going on. True, also, that American capital is 
reaching out to Canada, Labrador, Venezuela, Li- 
beria, and other parts of the world to develop new 
deposits from which vast new tonnages of rich ore 
will soon start joining the flow from the Lake Supe- 
rior district, but here again cost and convenience, 
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not exhaustion of our supply, are the determining 
factors. 

Consider these figures. In the sixty years since its 
discovery, the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, the 
world's most fabulous reservoir of iron ore so far de- 
veloped, has sent down the Great Lakes one billion, 
eight hundred million tons of its red riches. Stand at 
the Soo locks and watch a steamer pass down the 
river, carrying from ten to twenty thousand tons in 
one load, and that seems like a staggering total to 
withdraw from resources available to our steel indus- 
try. But no one with knowledge of the facts is 
alarmed, and the reason is obvious. Already, since the 
close of the last war, new deposits that fully replace 
that tonnage have been developed outside our coun- 
try, deposits which can economically serve our mills. 
Six years have made good the attrition of sixty, and 
the process will go on indefinitely. 

I arrive at those figures as follows. There are surely 
six hundred million tons in the great discoveries 
made by Americans in Venezuela. The deposits that 
we speak of as "Labrador," but which lie actually 
astride the Quebec - Labrador boundary, and are be- 
ing developed vigorously by joint Canadian and 
United States interests, would be conservatively esti- 
[ 16 ] 
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mated at five hundred million tons, without regard 
to the exciting country lying to the north toward 
Ungava. Add one hundred million for the general 
area known as Steep Rock in western Ontario, three 
hundred million in possibilities in the Algoma dis- 
trict north of Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario, and two 
hundred million as a guess for other possibilities in 
Ontario which are presently being explored by large 
interests in two widely separated areas. Put in one 
hundred million for Liberia, where an American 
company is hard at work, and you have exactly one 
billion, eight hundred million tons. 

Then for our ultimate line of defense we have the 
amazing deposits of lower-grade material in the Lake 
Superior states, which are so astronomical in volume 
that by any present standards of consumption they 
may be said to be inexhaustible. Exploiting these 
areas will bring no change of quality: the individual 
particle of iron remains the same; it is the ratio of 
iron to the impurity that changes, and that is a mat- 
ter of cost only. Already the physical processes by 
which the required beneficiation may be accom- 
plished are fully known. 

Reflect upon the scare headlines that have ap- 
peared from time to time in the past thirty or forty 
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years about the dangerous drainage of our petroleum 
resources. Repeatedly we have been told that we 
were on the brink of disaster, yet those who know say 
that never have we been in better shape. The origi- 
nal Drake well in Pennsylvania was drilled in 1859, 
and hardly a year has passed since without some 
prophet of doom declaring that there were not over 
ten or twelve years of reserve left. But think of the 
record. In spite of the fact that since 1859 we have 
produced and consumed more than forty billion bar- 
rels of petroleum the present proved reserves are 
greater than that. Oil has been found more than 
three miles deep, and even under tidewater, and by 
secondary recovery methods we have produced more 
from so-called dying fields than the original primary 
output. And still practically untouched are the re- 
serves locked up in our oil shales, which like those of 
low-grade iron ore seem astronomical. Meanwhile, by 
continuing discovery, and by conservation and im- 
proved methods of consumption on the one hand, and 
the vast employment of our capital and management 
brains to promote the flow of petroleum in world 
trade on the other, we are extending the life of our 
proven reserves immeasurably. It seems likely that 
there will be as much petroleum as we need until it 
[ 18 ] 
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is itself replaced as a source of light and power, even 
as it replaced earlier sources. 

It is much the same with timber. All my life I have 
been hearing that our forests were being denuded, 
but new houses using lumber still seem to be going 
up throughout the country. Obviously, we have been 
guilty of great waste by indiscriminate cutting, and 
have done frightful things to what might have been 
preserved as beautiful and useful areas by negligent 
fire practice. When the pine towns were roaring in 
Michigan the cruisers kept coming in with reports of 
still vaster stands to the north, and the loggers 
thought only of cutting and cutting. But as the tim- 
ber industry moved westward it acquired wisdom 
and an impressive sense of public responsibility un- 
til today there are offices where the manager will 
point to a map on his wall and tell you where he ex- 
pects to be cutting in 2015. Timber in becoming a 
crop has entered an era of indefinite permanent pro- 
duction. The United States is not going the way that 
China did in losing forever this great natural resource, 
and for this, thanks in large measure is due to the far- 
sightedness and initiative of privately owned insti- 
tutions strong enough to carry the great financial 
burdens that are involved. 
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So much for the asset side of our national ledger. 
What about the liability side? 

Although we have our normal share of the earth's 
surface in that with 6 per cent of the total population 
we have 6.3 per cent of the land, our industry can- 
not be maintained by our own resources with respect 
to certain critical elements. We are dependent on im- 
ports for all or part of ten basic materials, as follows: 

Natural rubber 100% 

Tin 100% 

Nickel 99% 

Chrome 83% 

Manganese 77% 

Bauxite 70% 

Tungsten 60% 

Zinc 37% 

Lead 33% 

Copper 25% 

Others that one might call semicritical are sulphur, 
graphite, fluorspar, antimony, mercury, platinum, 
and even silver. 

These are aspects of industrial supply, therefore, 
where world trade becomes a necessity and not 
merely something that serves cost or convenience. 
[ 20 ] 
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The pattern of our material well-being would change 
sharply if we were suddenly compelled to rely for 
these commodities on our own resources, and since 
there is no area in the world whatever where modern 
civilization can exist on a self-contained basis, the 
first law of nature may be that no nation can live to 
itself alone, whether behind an Iron Curtain or a 
Dollar Curtain. 

No, lucky as we have been and still are, it won't do 
to say that America is great because of her vast natu- 
ral resources. If it were that simple then the Ameri- 
can Indian could have conquered the world. These 
things were all here, and he had freedom, too, but he 
did nothing about them. He built his. campfires on 
the very outcroppings of the world's greatest iron 
mines, on the Mesabi Range, but made his knives 
from flint, and used the ore merely to paint his face. 

There are other great areas of the world which can 
boast of similar riches, but whose inhabitants have 
so far done little about them. Brazil has within her 
borders a deposit of iron ore rivaling the mighty 
Mesabi in both quality and extent, and lying far 
closer to the sea than Hibbing does to Pittsburgh, yet 
only recently has she begun to lay the foundations for 
industrial expansion. What further evil might Ger- 
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many have done had she possessed such wealth? She 
challenged the whole Western world with no iron ore 
to speak of within her territory. 

Roan Antelope in Northern Rhodesia is a great 
copper deposit, rivaling our best, but her natives 
would still be hunting with poisoned arrows had it 
not been for the introduction of capital and mining 
skill. They knew about the outcrops of peculiar- 
looking rock, but did nothing about them except to 
use the malachite to rub on their leg ulcers. Farm 
land in the Ukraine is perhaps as rich as that in 
Iowa; Victoria Falls is as spectacular as Niagara; Aus- 
tralia has vaster grazing lands than we, I understand. 

But the United States was greatly conceived before 
we knew we had great natural resources. Thomas 
Jefferson never saw an oil well, nor did he know 
that beyond the Mississippi lay rich deposits of cop- 
per, silver, and gold, yet his concept of America is our 
ideal today. Benjamin Franklin may have crossed the 
ocean in sail instead of in a f our-engined plane, yet he 
saw clearly a scale of values which, if achieved, would 
make our country great. Lincoln could have drawn 
neither inspiration nor confidence from the exist- 
ence of iron ore in Minnesota, for it had not then 
been discovered, but the Gettysburg Address is for 
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many the all-time high as an expression of the spirit 
of America. 

Where among us today, in the midst of our plenty, 
are the leaders who match these great men of the 
past in wisdom, in understanding, or in the articulate 
expression of great national aspirations, to which they 
themselves were so fully dedicated? Can it be that 
our wealth is our weakness, instead of our strength? 
Is it possible that while the increase in the calorie 
and vitamin content brought to our diet by modern 
science is causing our physical stature to increase, the 
disappearance of the log cabin and the hoe in favor of 
the penthouse and the tractor has brought to pass a 
vitamin deficiency in our character diet, which is 
causing our moral stature to diminish? I have always 
suspected that it is more to a man's credit to live 
worthily when born rich than when reared west of 
the tracks, and it is conceivable that the real chal- 
lenge to be found in our wealth of resources is that of 
whether we may live worthily as a nation in spite of 
them. 

A look across our northern border affords an excel- 
lent test of whether national greatness is a function of 
physical assets. That Canada gives immediate prom- 
ise of becoming a great nation no one can doubt for a 
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moment. Her bustling spirit of enterprise, her infec- 
tious confidence in her own manifest destiny, her 
lively responsiveness to the principles of effective de- 
mocracy are most impressive. But all of those quali- 
ties were there long before oil began to gush in the 
prairie provinces, and gained not one whit because of 
those amazing discoveries. They were just the same 
when men forced their way to Great Slave Lake for 
furs instead of for cobalt and uranium. Without them 
her amazing resources would be ineffective. 

We must conclude, therefore, that while the phys- 
ical inventory is important in a study of America's 
greatness, it is only the beginning. Our secret lies far 
deeper; our genius is not so easily explained. Sad in- 
deed would be the sacrifice of our war-maimed fami- 
lies if they could believe only that their sons had died 
to protect the iron of Minnesota, the oil of Texas, or 
the coal of West Virginia. Yet as young men go on 
offering their lives in the defense of their country, 
how vital it is that we make up our minds what it is 
that they and we are seeking to protect. We must not 
go on making sacrifices blindly. We need urgently to 
know what it is that is most precious in our country, 
what it is which, if lost, would cause our national 
well-being swiftly to diminish. If only we could iso- 
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late and identify that inner spark of our national 
genius, as scientists in a laboratory do a new cell 
structure, then we could guard it and bend every 
effort toward its further development. Our whole na- 
tional policy could be built around it. 

All that I can hope to do is to promote discussion 
concerning it, but it does seem to me that it is the 
foremost question facing our generation. Once it is 
settled, once we are agreed upon what it is that 
makes us a great nation, life will take on new mean- 
ing for all of our people. The immediate problems 
which divide and perplex us will advance rapidly to- 
ward solution under the pressure of the great pur- 
poses to which we will together be dedicated. 
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CHAPTER ii The American Way 

THE SECRET of the greatness of America, as I see it, 
must be sought in the minds and hearts of our peo- 
ple. It will not be found in the mountains, or on the 
waters, or in the mine, or the mill, or the field. It 
cannot be transported or weighed, or measured by 
any device known to the Bureau of Standards. It has 
infinite value, yet cannot be seen. It is found every- 
where, yet many do not recognize it when they be- 
hold it. We still possess it in such abundance that we 
often seem to display contempt for it, yet other 
nations, who have lost it, have found it impossible to 
regain. No two among us would describe it in the same 
terms, yet each of us senses its power, and holds the 
deep conviction that it must be preserved at all 
costs. 

For want of better wards we call it "the American 
way of life." And like all indefinite and overworked 
terms this says different things to different people. 

It has brought us greater physical comfort, greater 
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personal happiness, and greater power for good than 
any other yet discovered by man, yet there are those 
among us who seem to take this amazing achievement 
for granted. To be worthy of this heritage, and of the 
sacrifices that others have made in our behalf, we 
need far deeper understanding of this way of life, 
and a sense of urgency in our determination to pre- 
serve and enrich it. 

So much remains to be done, so many imperfec- 
tions need to be removed, and so many shortcomings 
in the applications of our ideals to actuality have still 
to be removed. Much that I shall try to say would 
sound bitterly unreal, for example, to a competent 
Negro girl who is refused employment in an office be- 
cause that company has not yet had the courage to 
integrate minority groups into its work, or to a mi- 
grant Mexican worker in the Southwest who has 
never known the meaning of the word home, but I 
am consciously trying to express our ideal while re- 
maining fully aware of our many failures in perform- 
ance. 

The outstanding attribute of the American way of 
life, it seems to me, is that it tends to release the full 
potential of each individual. Our future depends 
upon the skill with which we undertake to make avail- 
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able for our use and enjoyment the vast total sum of 
the personal gifts and talents of all of our people, as 
men do who lay bare the riches of mines newly dis- 
covered beneath the surface of the earth. 

Our characteristic as Americans is that we strive, 
and strive hard, and do this because we want to. 
Whether we pour steel or write poems, we do it be- 
cause we believe it is the right thing for us to do. We 
wear no man's collar. We exult in the dominion 
which we possess over our own lives, and flex our 
muscles with pride and satisfaction. Detailed social 
planning is but a sorry substitute for the drive that 
comes from this eagerness for living. 

The atmosphere of our way of life is that of hope, 
and hope begets effort. Where we approach our ideal 
each child born into our midst has a chance, a good 
chance, as good a chance, in fact, as the boy next 
door, or the boy on the other side of town. And as 
soon as he is old enough to dream he knows that this 
is so. The wildest flights of his imagination look rea- 
sonable as he begins to learn what others, who have 
gone before him, have done with their lives. Whether 
he dreams of being a cowboy or a preacher, a tycoon 
or the pilot of a space ship, he believes that his 
dreams can come true, and the history of our country 
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is a fabric of dreams which the beliefs of men have 
caused to come true. Even desperate dreams came 
true for Carl Sandburg and Marian Anderson. 

In areas where our ideal has approached fulfill- 
ment, the boy soon discovers that he has been born 
into a classless society. Who his father was matters 
not at all, but what he himself is matters much. 
Neither a rich father nor a wise father can save a 
foolish son from himself in the pitiless testing process 
of an American town or neighborhood. But neither 
ability nor genius will go long unrecognized or unre- 
warded once they are exposed to view. The dynamic 
quality so apparent in our national life springs from 
this very real doctrine of equal opportunity for all. 

To be fully appraised it must be compared with 
the situation in some of the older nations, where 
through the centuries there had still persisted the 
cruel limitation that no man may cross the line pre- 
scribed for him by the circumstances of his birth. 
What could be more tragic than for a young man to 
grow up believing in his heart that he has capacity 
for great things but knowing that he is forbidden to 
attempt them? And what more vital than to preserve 
for America this automatic release of all power 
wherever found, for the service of the nation? What 
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more urgent call than for us to bring it to pass that 
there shall be not one single exception within our 
borders, caused by race, color, or creed? 

The key to it is our faith in the dignity and worth 
of each human life, and our determination that in 
every phase of our society we shall build from the 
bottom up and not from the top down. The moment 
we deviate from that by one hair's breadth we deny 
our heritage. It is the person that counts in the fulfill- 
ment of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It is the very 
inner man about whom everything must revolve. 
Not just his welfare, not just his happiness. It is naive 
to think that others may plan those things for him, 
and give them to him as they would a garment to 
wear. The essence of it all is to preserve to the full 
the possibility of his own self-expression and self- 
development. That is his divine mission in life: to be 
himself. Whatever limits that is antisocial in the true 
sense; whatever advances it is valued as being part of 
the American way. 

The only true happiness is that which the individ- 
ual creates for himself and values because it is his 
own. To fulfill his own ambitions, and to satisfy the 
needs which are the expression of his own nature he 
will put forth a greater effort than he would to 
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achieve goals that are set for him by others, and 
which do not correspond to his own desires. It is just 
that simple, it seems to me, when we contrast either 
communism or socialism with the American way of 
life. When perfected, our way releases power from its 
only source, people, and the others stifle it. 

We Americans are unsurpassed in our participation 
in voluntary group activities. In sport we have teams, 
in business we have companies that divide ownership 
among those who desire to participate in the enter- 
prise, in social welfare we have the Community Chest 
and the Red Cross, in religion we have churches 
which are surprisingly alike in the ideals that they 
foster but infinitely varied in how they function, and 
at all times and in all places we have committees. I 
consider it direct cause and effect that all this ceases 
forthwith under communism, and is slowed down 
under socialism, but that it is indispensable to the 
American way of life. 

The spark of unconscious genius in all this is that 
when working in a voluntary group free Americans 
accomplish more than their total effort would add up 
to if they all pursued their individual ways. Here is 
one case where the whole is clearly greater than the 
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sum of all its parts. And the reason is that we excite 
and activate each other. I feel very sure that no half- 
back, however speedy as a track man, will run as fast 
if he is alone on the gridiron as he will when he 
sweeps around end with his teammates blocking for 
him, and the opposition driving in from their side of 
the line. For the same reason, radio and television 
studios provide live audiences. The gifted actor can- 
not work alone; he must have the stimulus and the 
critical response that is found only in audience 
reaction. 

In all fields good leadership exploits this principle. 
In business the wise executive does, though unfor- 
tunately there are occasional advocates of free enter- 
prise who do not understand it, and who do not prac- 
tice within their own organizations that which they 
preach for the country as a whole. The job of the 
executive is not to do things himself, but to cause 
others to do them, for if he can release the full power 
of the group whom he supervises, the joint effort is 
bound to exceed what he alone could do, no matter 
how capable he may be. He functions best, therefore, 
when he studies each member of the team to appraise 
his full potential, and he knows no peace until each is 
willingly giving of his best. Then by causing each to 
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stimulate and activate the others he gives the group 
effort its plus content. The Russian commissar by fos- 
tering suspicion of the informer achieves none of this 
and that is why eventually he will fail. 

The outward manifestation of the American sys- 
tem at work is freedom of choice for the individual 
in every activity of his life. The more that society 
can contrive to leave him free to select the aims for 
his life and the means of satisfying his own needs as 
he conceives them to be needs, the more willingly 
will he give of his best effort in order that those ends 
may be attained. The right to spend his disposable 
income as he pleases is a powerful incentive in the 
life of an American workingman, as is his right to 
determine what to do with his leisure time, and it is 
the incentives in any man's life that are important 
to society because of the power they release. If he 
wants to buy a new automobile, so be it; if, instead, 
he wants to buy the common stock of his company, 
that act has great value, but only because it stems 
from the conviction that doing so is important in his 
own life. 

The desire to buy, for example, achieves two 
things at once: it creates a market for goods, and 
causes other goods to be produced in order that the 
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wherewithal to buy may be obtained. Our economy- 
expands because we Americans stimulate these desires 
which call forth effort, whereas socialism brings stag- 
nation because it denies the validity of such desires, 
and rejects freedom of choice. 

The socialist planner argues that this is all very 
wasteful, and that efficiency would be better served 
if all products and all services were standardized. 
He would have but one kind of automobile, one 
church, one uniform set of textbooks in the schools, 
and one form of ownership, in the delusion that 
sameness is efficiency. 

This is identical with the blind spot which he 
displays when he concentrates his thinking upon the 
distribution of wealth rather than upon its creation. 
If our system of sharing the benefits of production in 
proportion to the individual's effective contribution 
is the cause of our great productivity, then it is obvi- 
ously ingenuous to believe that the same level of pro- 
duction will be maintained after the pattern of the 
distribution of its benefits has been changed by force 
of arms or by governmental decree. Our way is based 
upon the hypothesis that no two human beings are 
alike, or ever will be. If there should cease to be 
variety it would be because something had happened 
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to interfere with individual choice, and we would 
know at once that we were being cut off from our 
source of power. 

It is a revealing thing to drive along one of the 
main highways that connect Detroit and Chicago, or 
to look out at that flow of traffic from the window of 
a train running parallel You may see coming from 
the east a long carrier truck loaded with a half- 
dozen shiny new Chevrolets, fresh off the production 
line. While that is still in view, you may see coming 
from the west a similar truck loaded with Nash cars 
from Kenosha, and the two may pass while you 
watch them. In the name of efficiency, a master plan- 
ner would plausibly explain to the public that cross- 
hauling is expensive, and then issue a decree bearing 
a formidable serial number to the effect that in order 
to reduce freight costs, the Chevrolet would there- 
after be the only car sold in Detroit, and the Nash 
the only one in Chicago. But how destructive of the 
American concept, and how lacking in understanding 
of how to bring out the best in human beings that 
would be! No businessman, however devoted to the 
dollar, and no man skilled in industrial relations, 
would make that mistake. They know the impor- 
tance of individual choice. You will find many a 
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Chevrolet in the parking lot outside the Nash plant, 
and many a Nash outside that of the Chevrolet, and 
the production records of those two plants should be 
sufficient to teach this lesson to planners and dicta- 
tors everywhere. 

These are the origins and outward manifestations 
of the American system of free competitive enter- 
prise, a heritage passed on to us from the beginnings 
of our republic by wise men who knew its power and 
vowed to preserve it, and the bulwark behind which 
today the free world dares to live and hope. Direct 
reward to the individual in proportion to the effec- 
tiveness of his effort provides the power; free choice 
exercised by buyers in the market establishes the 
goals for performance. No device conceived by 
self-appointed or self-annointed planners has ever 
equaled it in performance; no theory of human con- 
duct has ever rivaled it for insight and understand- 
ing. 

But like an intricate device turned out by gifted 
engineers in our electronic age, this neatly balanced 
and delicate mechanism must be handled only by 
those who understand it, or great damage will be 
done. Free enterprise exists not to serve the individ- 
ual, but to serve society. It encourages each man to 
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advance his own interest, but only so long as what he 
does also advances the welfare of the community. 
The test of whether a businessman fully understands 
and believes in the system is that of whether he dis- 
plays at all times an awareness of his social responsi- 
bility. Each decision that he takes for his company 
and each policy that he establishes must meet that 
test, or he jeopardizes our way of life and invites re- 
prisal from an angry public through some form of 
collective intervention in his affairs. Or putting it an- 
other way, his own long-term self-interest must al- 
ways take precedence over short-term advantage. 

Actually, this is but another demonstration that the 
freedom which we Americans possess and cherish is a 
talisman that has two sides, one that of privilege, 
and the other that of obligation. We seek to place the 
least possible external restraint upon the individual, 
but we expect him to place a high degree of restraint 
upon himself. 

In the socialist-planned states, where society is or- 
ganized from the top down, and those at the bottom 
are regarded with disdain, it is to be expected that 
the chosen few who plan will impose restraints by 
law to compel compliance with the plan. They will 
not be perturbed at the loss of freedom. But under 
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the free enterprise way of life, where society is or- 
ganized from the bottom up, and each person is of 
the utmost importance, we must give the public the 
protection of a high degree of self-imposed restraint, 
or risk losing the support of public opinion. The cor- 
ollary to carrying on our daily tasks in the way we 
want to is serving the community because we want 
to and because we take pride in the voluntary shoul- 
dering of responsibility toward others. 

Businessmen who hold these views are no longer 
thought to be queer, and there could be no more 
hopeful sign for the future of free enterprise than 
the extent to which industrial leadership is asserting 
itself in the life of the community and the nation. It 
is normal these days for a man to close his desk for a 
period and throw himself into the community chest 
campaign for the support of the social agencies in his 
town, or that of the Red Cross, doing it not in a per- 
functory way but with a radiant air of conviction. 
Alumni giving to the support of our colleges and 
universities is on the increase, regardless of how the 
football team happens to be doing. More and more 
corporations are establishing charitable foundations 
to which allocations of income are regularly made in 
order to provide an orderly way for the enterprise 
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to meet the human needs of the area upon which it is 
dependent for its very existence. Scholarship plans 
are being established for the children of employees. 
More businessmen than ever before stand ready to 
suspend their careers and accept great personal sacri- 
fice in order that they may enter public service at 
every level from local to national administration. The 
interdependence of education and industry is more 
generally accepted, as witness the rapid acceptance 
by corporations of the movement for the grouping 
of small liberal arts colleges by geographical areas 
to facilitate financial support. Social responsibility 
is no longer an ideal to be hoped for in business 
circles, but a working philosophy that is widely prac- 
ticed. 

To those businessmen who hold these opinions, 
and demonstrate them to the public, the rest are 
deeply indebted, for their deeds are the living an- 
swer to the socialist dreamer and planner. All 
through the years the collectivist of whatever stripe, 
whether socialist or communist, has perpetuated two 
lies about business: first that it holds the "public be 
damned" creed; and, secondly, that his system would 
work if tried. Both claims now stand discredited by 
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current history. Theory has yielded to trial and 
error. On the one hand, the American businessman 
has proved to the world that he is capable of a high 
sense of social responsibility when permitted to oper- 
ate within the framework of free enterprise, and on 
the other the tragic conditions that have followed so- 
cial revolution in England and Russia have proved 
that neither socialism nor communism advances the 
well-being of the people. 

There is one further comment that should be made 
as bearing upon the extent to which the American 
businessman is coming more and more to place the 
welfare of all above his own or his company's, and 
that is the freedom with which technical information 
is exchanged among competitors. Long ago the auto- 
mobile companies worked out a procedure for the 
pooling of patents. When an oil company perfects a 
new design for a distillation unit, or a steel company 
tries out a new type of lining for a furnace, they ex- 
pect specialists from competing companies to come at 
once to study the results of the experiment. That sort 
of unpublicized lend-lease of progress goes on con- 
stantly all over the United States, to the great advan- 
tage of the customer; yet it is strictly American. From 
it stems much of the surging dynamism of our tech- 
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nological advance year by year; for lack of it Euro- 
pean industry makes much slower progress. 

The media for exchanging new ideas are many. 
The custom of reading technical papers at yearly con- 
ferences of like-minded colleagues under the auspices 
of a trade association is one, and there the younger 
men have the thrill of seeing their own ideas receive 
recognition. Company pride also is involved, for 
merchandising is directly related to a reputation for 
technological leadership. 

But day by day in all sorts of industries, steel 
being a good example, operating men exchange 
plant visits. It isn't a question of trading costs ex- 
pressed in dollars, and certainly not of prices, for 
these men know little of prices, but rather one of 
practices. A department head who is uncertain as to 
what type of crane to buy for a particular job, or 
whether a change in process is safe for the worker, 
wants to see how the other fellow does it. In America, 
the other fellow tells him, and that simple idea is one 
of tremendous significance in the development of our 
economy. 

Challenging indeed is the thought of how much re- 
mains to be done all along the line before we may 
really be satisfied with this American way of life, 
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this system of decisions freely made by men conscious 
of their responsibility to others. But the results al- 
ready achieved are so inspiring that only madmen 
would abandon it. Its advancement and preservation 
merit the utmost of devotion from each of us who is 
privileged to enjoy its benefits. 



CHAPTER III 



Seeds of Destruction 



ONCE each American has made up his mind to cham- 
pion our way of life, he 'will look about him to iden- 
tify the forces at work in our country which are on his 
side. He will seek to ally himself with them, and to 
work with a new vigilance to protect and develop the 
values he believes in. 

He will re-examine with critical eye the activities 
of familiar institutions such as his church and his 
college, inquire promptly into the purposes of new 
organizations that offer untried panaceas for our trou- 
bles, listen carefully to the speeches of candidates for 
public office, scan the platforms of political parties, 
and study proposed legislation. He will be alerted to 
action the moment his deep convictions are endan- 
gered either by direct attack, or by those subtle insid- 
ious trends which come about gradually through gen- 
eral neglect. 

Unhappily, there are still forces at work in our 
midst which tend to weaken or destroy our system. 
Ours is one that requires understanding to be sue- 
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cessful, and loyalty to principle upon the part of each 
person, and since there are some too indifferent to 
achieve understanding and some too weak to adhere 
to principle, our problem is how to get along with 
our black sheep without letting our indignation jump 
us into bureaucratic regulation. 

In every group there are some men who cheat, and 
there isn't much we can do about it except to expose 
them to public gaze and hope for improvement. In 
school there are always students who crib, and who 
devise ingenious ways of carrying information into 
the examination room. Seldom do such students ac- 
complish things worth while in later life, but they do 
not know that at the time. Their instinct is to break 
secretly a commonly accepted code, and to commit a 
fraud on their friends. In football they slug the op- 
posing tackle in a scrimmage, but nowadays the pene- 
trating eye of the television camera catches them at 
it. How wonderful it would be if our skill in elec- 
tronics could engineer a similar device which could 
peer into all situations where men cheat and let all 
the people see, for occasional cheating is the princi- 
pal threat to our American way of life. 

Those that I happen to know most about are the 
cheaters in business and in unions. 
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Obviously, I should not say these things unless I 
seek to have this invisible eye of public opinion 
turned always on business itself, which I most sin- 
cerely do. It is a part of our way of life that each of 
us must be prepared to have his conduct scrutinized 
and appraised by others. 

There are still some cheaters in business, no more 
nor less, probably, than in any other of our human 
categories, but cheaters nonetheless. I am not here 
referring to embezzlers, or defaulters, or men who 
do the obvious wrong, but to men who, leading oth- 
erwise respectable lives, nevertheless commit them- 
selves to policies and practices which if employed by 
all would weaken the system of free enterprise. 

These are the men who in the management of a 
business seek special privilege of one sort or an- 
other, some advantage of law or circumstance not 
open to others, some secret protection from the bur- 
dens and obligations that all similarly situated should 
bear. Like a man who bribes a cop so that he may 
keep his car where parking is forbidden, or the lady 
who steps to the head of a line pretending not to 
see others waiting to be served, they reach for the 
privileges of free enterprise but break the rules for 
their own advantage. When enough people are guilty 
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of such conduct, either the whole system breaks 
down, like the postwar tax levies of France, or the 
public reacts so violently in stopping the abuse that 
everyone suffers, guilty and innocent together. 

Law is usually nothing but the public striking 
back at people who have done things they knew all 
the time were wrong, and the way to stop the cob- 
webbing of more laws is to behave as we know we 
should in the first place. 

A most flagrant type of special privilege in a free 
enterprise economy is government subsidy to busi- 
ness. We stand on the basic principle that the capital 
required for plant and equipment should be supplied 
voluntarily by those who are willing to assume risks 
in order that they may win private gain. If the peo- 
ple who best know the facts have no confidence in the 
venture and are unwilling to take the chance of loss, 
the project should never start, or if begun, should 
close. It is a fraud on all concerned, therefore, to use 
government money for that purpose, and thus 
through taxation compel the contribution of funds 
which were not provided voluntarily. Socialism does 
it that way, but not free enterprise. 

Subsidy, however, is subtle. Like the devil it takes 
many forms. It requires a hardy individual indeed to 
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ask boldly for a direct government grant to a particu- 
lar business in peacetime, though many there are 
who try, and some who succeed, but there are so 
many ingenious ways of disguising an indirect grant 
that those with easy consciences run few risks of pub- 
lic criticism. Sometimes it is a quirk in the tariff law, 
an exception slipped into a long and tedious statute 
by a friendly legislator, an inadvertent line in a court 
decision, or the request that a friendly trade union 
threaten a strike against a competitor who is reduc- 
ing prices. The management itself always knows, 
however, when it receives subsidy, and when it is not 
playing the game squarely. 

Next comes the improper restraint on competition. 
There are two incentives to effort in production un- 
der our system: hope of gain, and fear of loss. Both 
are vital. Remove either, and the economy will go 
dead. The public which bestows on the businessman 
the privilege of working for his own ends assumes 
that he will be responsible. Fear of loss is the offset 
to hope of gain, and equally important. It should be 
the guarantee of good faith by each participant. 
Whoever secretly removes that fear commits a fraud 
on the public, and jeopardizes his birthright of free- 
dom for the sake of gain. The free market ceases to 
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exist at that point, and should the process go far 
enough, free enterprise would falter, and in anger 
the people would repudiate it and turn to panaceas 
such as socialism. 

All thoughtful businessmen know these things to 
be true, but still, I suspect, the secret meetings are 
held, still the illicit price agreements are attempted 
not in large number, nor with appreciable effect 
on our economy, yet often enough to discredit our 
whole system as well as the individuals involved, if 
the facts were suddenly to be made known. 

I am very sure that the numbers involved are few, 
and this for several reasons. 

First of all, secret price agreements carry their own 
antidote. Men who are ready to cheat the law will 
cheat each other. The unlawful deal carries the seeds 
of its own destruction, for it is no better than the 
word of the man who made it, which by hypothesis 
isn't much. It is like a bridge game where all the 
players are sharpers, and each has marked the 
deck. 

When the break comes, the one who gets hurt most 
usually squeals. Then the law steps in, and public 
enforcement of the antitrust laws is nothing to trifle 
with these days, under any Administration, for the 
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very good reason that It is supported by a wholesome 
body of intelligent public opinion. The American 
people now really believe in vigorous competition 
and are determined to have it. The businessman who 
thinks it can't happen to him may find out too late 
that the gun was loaded. 

Moreover, genuine competition is inherent in the 
industrial fabric of our country. In the great basic 
industries, for example, the commodities themselves 
compete, and thus determine prices for each other. 
Plastic battles glass, reinforced concrete tries to re- 
place timber, aluminum challenges both steel and 
copper, while petroleum takes markets away from 
coal. 

Nevertheless, the businessman who blocks the 
play of natural forces in the market economy com- 
mits an act of sabotage against the free enterprise 
system as truly as does the subversive enemy agent 
whom he abhors. 

So much for the common forms of cheating when 
practiced by businessmen. What of their counter- 
parts on the union side? 

The wheel of time has spun. Predatory wealth and 
the robber barons of capital have been brought ef- 
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fectively to heel, but their power and ruthless meth- 
ods have passed on to new and eager hands on the 
other side of the table, and Americans must soon de- 
cide whether the labor barons, like their capitalist 
predecessors, must not also be brought to heel. The 
new monopoly is that of labor, the new threat to free- 
dom, both economic and personal, that of the union 
tycoons; and there is evidence that the American 
people are reaching such a point of discrimination in 
their thinking about unions that they recognize and 
reject restrictive practices, by whomsoever com- 
mitted. 

Leave the question of the crippling nation-wide 
strike at one side for the moment, and consider these 
cases of the lengths to which some unions will go to 
secure special privileges for their members, contrary 
to the general welfare. 

At large funerals in a city like Chicago the pall- 
bearers may not ride in a private car. Unless they 
take their seats in a limousine driven by a chauffeur 
from the right union, the hearse will not move, and 
no other part of the burial will be permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Tightly controlled unions like the plumbers' issue 
"work permits." By limiting the number who may 
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join their union, they restrict the supply of skilled 
workmen, creating a monopoly, which from time to 
time they graciously relax by allowing other Ameri- 
cans, similarly skilled, to work for a month at a 
time at their trade, upon the payment of a fee. Has 
the Voice of America told the slaves behind the Iron 
Curtain that our brand of freedom permits one group 
of private citizens to tax others who wish to 
work? 

Then there is the whole category of made work 
which has come to be known as "featherbedding," 
by which the ultimate consumer is compelled to pay 
twice or many times for the value he seeks. One rea- 
son Chicago, which once had a glorious stage, has be- 
come a ghost town of the theater is that so many 
road shows simply cannot bear the cost of carpenters 
who don't hammer, trumpeters who don't blow, and 
sceneshifters who read magazines, any one of whom 
may have a larger weekly pay check than the gifted 
artists whom the public wishes to see and hear. 

The International Typographical Union has car- 
ried this to a fantastic extreme by requiring that if an 
advertising agency should submit its copy in the 
form of a matrix, its member must after publication 
be paid to set a duplicate in type, run off a proof, 
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correct the errors, and then remelt the type. For all 
of this duplication the public pays, in this land of 
efficiency and freedom. 

For years in Chicago the housewife was denied the 
simplified buying and lower cost that comes from 
the display of precut meats, because the unionized 
butchers decreed it should not be. The American 
schoolboy is taught that might does not make right, 
yet here were a few dictating to the many, solely be- 
cause they possessed a power that none dared chal- 
lenge. 

When chance brings together monopoly-minded 
management and monopoly-minded union leaders, 
the damage which can be caused the free enterprise 
system and the prejudice to the public interest become 
fantastic. What happened in the great metropolitan 
area of New York with respect to the manufacture, 
installation, and repair of electrical equipment is all a 
matter of judicial record. Mr. Justice Roberts of the 
Supreme Court described it as follows: 

It [the union] succeeded in unionizing and imposing 
closed shops employing only members of Local 3 not 
only on building contractors but on all repair contractors 
and all manufacturers of electrical equipment. 

Membership in the union was closely restricted, and 
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the campaign eventuated in a situation where no other 
work could be done by persons other than members of 
the union, no building construction could be done by 
other than union men, no matter what their trade, and 
no manufactured electrical appliance or apparatus could 
be installed in the New York area without the consent 
of Local No. 3. 

Interstate commerce between New York City and man- 
ufacturers having establishments outside the city was 
completely broken off, and the monopoly created raised, 
standardized, and fixed prices of merchandise and ap- 
paratus.* 

Restrictive practices engaged in by unions are 
carried on blandly in the name of security, which is, 
of course, equally the motive of the monopolist on 
the management side, and the basic method is the 
elimination or restriction of competition, as it is 
with him. Strange that this form of monopoly on the 
labor side has not been as clearly recognized by our 
public as it was on the management side, and equally 
resented. Labor would be well advised, however, to 
note that the wind is rising. It is high time for the 
many wise and able men in the union movement who 
sense this evil to assert themselves more vigorously. 

* Allen Bradley Company vs. Local Union No. 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 325 U. S. 797 (1945). 
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Reduction of competition between workers is 
achieved by exercising control over who is hired, who 
gets what job, how much shall be produced, who shall 
be promoted, and all the rest of it, and each such re- 
striction spells lack of opportunity for the individual 
worker who wants to live his own life. It is the mass 
approach to society, like that of dictators everywhere, 
in which the group is all and the person nothing. It 
is alien to us. It is not America. 

In terms of economics, this control at each step of 
production by union bosses, this devising of obstruc- 
tions to effectiveness, this artificial limiting of labor 
supply, this placing of restrictions upon individual in- 
itiative, brings two things to pass that are contrary to 
the spirit of America: loss of freedom for the indi- 
vidual worker, and a check to the lowering of prices 
to all consumers that would flow from maximum ef- 
fort by each producer. It is a special privilege de- 
manded for the few at the expense of the many, and 
that is not America. 

Labor monopoly comes to its full power, however, 
in the frightening modern phenomenon of the 
nation-wide strike, the new weapon of extortion by 
which a half dozen men may levy tribute upon one 
hundred fifty million others, and by their reckless 
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conduct threaten the very existence of this republic. 
Where in all the long and selfish history of control 
of the many by the few, robber barons included, has 
there been anything to approximate the arrogance of 
these men as they cry "Stand and deliver" to an en- 
tire nation? 

Monopoly? Who dares charge management with 
monopoly until this gross abuse is squarely 
faced? 

If two competing manufacturers conspire together 
to raise their prices by 10 per cent, they commit an 
act that is immoral and unlawful, and they will go to 
jail if the Federal authorities are on the job. When 
the leaders of the unions at those two plants con- 
spire to call the workers out on strike together, de- 
manding a wage increase that will cause a price ad- 
vance of 10 per cent, even though there has been no 
equivalent increase in productivity, the damage to 
the public is identical, but many people call it social 
progress. Let all the plants in the country that make 
the same product be struck simultaneously, and the 
damage to the public becomes incalculable, yet to 
raise your voice in protest stamps you as a reaction- 
ary. 

It is special privilege for the few at the expense 
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of the many in a land dedicated to equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

What shall be done about it? 

I doubt that new laws would provide an answer. 

The right to strike is essential to free collective 
bargaining, as is the lockout by the employer, for 
that matter, although the public is apt to accept the 
former and resent the latter. The problem is how to 
outlaw a strike that constitutes an abuse of freedom 
and permit one that does not. 

Though the damage to the public welfare is ex- 
actly the same as that which brought the antitrust 
laws into being, those laws do not seem to offer a 
proper medium of restraint. There are legal difficulties 
in their application to the unions. Employers are not 
made subject to those laws because they are employers 
but because they are people, and the statutes are 
directed not at size but at conduct. More than likely 
new legal definitions of wrong conduct, framed to 
bring unions within such laws, would break down in 
practice, or be open to circumvention. 

Now we come back to what we know is funda- 
mental, that the genius of the American way is that 
the individual citizen who possesses power must vol~ 
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untarily withhold pressing it to the point of injur- 
ing others in order that he himself may remain free. 
The only final answer to this, the most momentous 
domestic question facing our country today, it seems 
to me, is the voluntary assumption of full social re- 
sponsibility by labor unions themselves. They possess 
greater brute power than any group has ever before 
held in a free society. They can go on abusing it un- 
til an angry people risks all to stop them, or they can 
prudently stop flexing their muscles and come back 
to the collective bargaining table with genuine re- 
spect for the rights of others. I devoutly hope that 
they choose the latter course. 

There are encouraging signs that this may come 
about. Already wiser counsels seem to be prevailing, 
and among the newer generation of labor leaders are 
many whose philosophy of life will find much in com- 
mon with that of the newer generation of manage- 
ment men. We need a real sense of partnership be- 
tween those who manage and those who are to follow 
their guidance. Therein lies the true hope. 

A senior member of Congress, who has been my 
friend since college days, wrote me upon reading my 
earlier book, "The fundamental difficulty in the labor- 
relation field, under existing policy, seems to me to 
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be that it assumes, and in fact encourages, conflict 
instead of co-operation. The latter seems to me to be 
the real missing link in the whole picture." 

One long step toward such co-operation and sense 
of partnership is taken, in my opinion, when man- 
agement makes possible and encourages wide partici- 
pation in the ownership of a company by all employ- 
ees through the purchasing of common stock. 

In Inland Steel Company we were deeply grati- 
fied at the response to the plan which we recently es- 
tablished. All employees having two years of service 
were eligible, and of those 40 per cent made applica- 
tion for participation. This was all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that the formalities were 
completed on a time schedule that brought the an- 
nouncement in the month immediately following the 
termination of the 1952 steel strike. Some of these 
employees will probably have to withdraw from the 
plan before their three-year option and payment pe- 
riod has expired, because of the normal exigencies of 
life, but we felt that here was the beginning of a fine 
new experiment in relationships between a company 
and its employees that was founded on mutual inter- 
est, and that lay entirely outside the field of contro- 
versy. 
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Others may place emphasis differently in consider- 
ing what are the factors that limit the release of the 
maximum power dwelling in the minds and hearts of 
Americans everywhere, but none can doubt that just 
as the diagnostician seeks the source of infection and 
hopes that a remedy can be applied before the pa- 
tient's health is impaired, so each of us who has es- 
tablished his own appraisal of the strength of our 
American way of life must also search out the mi- 
crobes that he thinks are weakening it, and attack 
them boldly. Preventive measures are much better 
for our country than eventual and desperate social 
surgery. 
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CHAPTER iv Assignment and 

Promotion 



IF America is great because our way of life tends to 
release the full potential of each individual citizen, 
then a statement of our national assets should begin 
with an analysis of our human resources. Instead of 
listing our items of physical wealth, we should begin 
with an inventory of the qualities of our people. We 
have the Paley Report, which tells us how we stand 
with respect to our reserves of things like petroleum, 
coal, and molybdenum, but there has been no sim- 
ilar study to determine whether our reserves of char- 
acter, imagination, and leadership are dangerously 
close to exhaustion. 

Men with Geiger counters are searching the most 
remote areas of our country to locate deposits of ura- 
nium in order that new sources of this marvelous 
energy may be made available to the next generation, 
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but what are we doing to locate a Lincoln, a Wood- 
row Wilson, or a Churchill to inspire and guide each 
new generation? We have learned how to drill a mile 
under the surface of the earth and bring up hidden 
treasures, but what are we doing to pierce the depths 
of the human heart and lay bare its secrets? 

This is the blind spot in business today. We have 
mastered machines but failed to understand men. 

It is strange that this should be so, for we are in- 
tensely cost-conscious, as we must be if free enterprise 
is to drive ahead in its mission of ever producing 
more goods for sale at lower prices, but technical ex- 
cellence is not enough by itself to give us the utmost 
in economy of operation. There are no machines so 
perfect that they are free of human control, and out 
of all of the elements entering into cost none are so 
important as the decisions taken each day by people, 
and about people. If those judgments about people 
are made wisely, the machine is free to function as 
its builder planned, but if they are made by men who 
have little awareness of the mysteries of the human 
heart, the machine will falter in its production, and 
no engineering test will reveal the cause. 

The role of modern management begins and ends 
with an effort to discover and bring forth the utmost 
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of capacity residing in the working and supervisory 
forces of the company. 

If this is so, it is a rather strange anomaly that few 
men are brought to management positions in busi- 
ness either because they have had special training in 
dealing with the intangibles of human behavior, or 
because they have displayed unusual talents in that 
field. This is still the age of the engineer and the 
physical scientist, even though the forces that retard 
productivity more often have their source in the con- 
duct of people than in the nature of matter. At each 
echelon in the sequence of authority over the proc- 
esses of production, preference is still apt to be given 
to the man with engineering training or experience. 
Technological competence must always be main- 
tained at the highest possible level throughout a man- 
ufacturing organization, but we need balance. We 
need men with human competence as much as we 
need men with technical competence, and we must 
recognize frankly that the two qualities are seldom 
possessed in parallel degree by a single person. That 
would be a little too much to expect in this imperfect 
world. We must also be watchful lest we carry over 
into the field of human relations ill-suited analogies 
and figures of speech from the fields of physical re- 
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search and engineering. You can draw a blueprint 
for a machine, but not for a man. 

Wherever men and women associate themselves to- 
gether for common action, whether it be in churches, 
political parries, universities, or business institutions, 
the same problems of organization have to be faced* 
Always there is the dilemma of how to preserve the 
power that flows from freedom and still give direc- 
tion and focus to the enterprise. Inevitably the same 
fundamental compromise, which is the essence of 
democracy, results. The individual makes a partial 
surrender in the interest of unity, but does it volun- 
tarily, reserving his ultimate right to withdraw when 
in his judgment the required compromise becomes 
too severe. 

Those who sense with sure instinct the degree of 
compromise that they can and will accept become 
well-adjusted, as the phrase goes, and work well in 
groups. Those who cannot develop that instinct find 
that uneasiness and then unhappiness mount in their 
lives until they may withdraw and back into a social 
corner to be alone or with like-minded spirits. Of such 
were the hermits of the Middle Ages. They couldn't 
take life, so they withdrew from it. Of such today are 
those in all walks of life who seek to work by them- 
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selves, to have no boss but their own consciences and 
wills and what more blessed aspect could there be 
of the American way of life than that this instinctive 
desire should be possible of fulfillment. 

But group action must go on if our civilization is 
to maintain itself and advance, and the development 
of sound principles for its guidance is of the utmost 
importance. Nowhere will an understanding of such 
principles and a command of such skills be more re- 
warding than in business. 

Implicit in all effective group activity is the recog- 
nition by each person that he must accept the limita- 
tions and weaknesses which he sees in those around 
him, and not permit them to blind him to the desk- 
able qualities found in the same people. The com- 
mon denominator required for joint action must be 
found in the good, in spite of the bad. This task is 
greatly simplified when each individual acquires suf- 
ficient humility to sense the great truth that others 
are likewise undoubtedly struggling to live with the 
limitations and weaknesses which they see in him, 
and that they too are seeking a common denom- 
inator. 

Seldom in business can a man choose the people 
with whom he wants to work. Thrust into a particu- 
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lar job by force of circumstance, he is fortunate in- 
deed to find even one person in his immediate group 
who possesses comparable skills to his in every par- 
ticular, or who shares exactly his hopes and aspira- 
tions, both on and off duty. On the contrary, it is 
more than likely that he finds himself in rather inti- 
mate daily association with another human being 
possessing attributes which he regards as annoying. 
Day after day, he watches that parade of fantastic 
neckties, or smells that pipe, or listens to dull ac- 
counts of events in the other man's life that bore him 
completely. He grows sensitive to certain pet phrases 
"contacted," "but definitely," "good-by now," 
"you can say that again," or "that's for sure." All the 
while he knows that the other fellow is in fact a 
skilled performer, and, since their jobs interlock, 
that nothing must interfere with the smooth func- 
tioning of the responsibility which they have in com- 
mon. Tied inseparably together by the necessities of 
the enterprise, both must have sufficient patience and 
depth to see each other's strength in true perspective, 
and thus achieve the thrilling experience of becom- 
ing happy partners in spite of dissimilar personali- 
ties. 
An important corollary of all this in business is 
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that almost never does a man bearing management 
responsibilities have the privilege of leading a team 
which he himself has selected. Within the group 
which is given to him to supervise there is reflected 
the whole history of his company, in miniature. He 
must take them as is, the good, the moderately able, 
and the limited, and do the best he can. If mistakes 
were made in hirings or promotions, he is stuck 
with them; the man who made them has gone on 
to another job, or to retirement, and the present boss 
must make do with what he has inherited. But if he 
is half the man he ought to be he will resolve to make 
fewer mistakes of selection himself, he will use 
discharge reluctantly but courageously when con- 
science requires it, and leave a much better organiza- 
tion behind when it comes his turn to move along. 

And that leads naturally into the question of how 
does a man who has been placed in the lead bring 
forth the full potential of the group? 

He begins, of course, by taking inventory. He 
must find out what skills and talents are available, 
yet simple as that statement sounds it is disconcert- 
ing how inadequately it is done in industry. I have 
known men who could draw you to scale from mem- 
ory an accurate sketch of a machine entrusted to their 
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care, but who couldn't with confidence tell you even 
the name of the man who is running it, let alone give 
you a statement of his education, training, or degree 
of emotional stability. 

Yet hidden away in the minds and hearts of those 
men beside the machines or behind the desks may be 
great wealth in undisclosed abilities if the boss will 
only make it his business to dig them out. 

He finds out by being warm and human himself, 
by having a genuine interest in all that concerns 
each team member, by cultivating his subordinates 
off the job as well as on, and by setting up cross bear- 
ings through taking the judgments of others than 
himself about particular individuals. 

Once this inventory of human resources has been 
carefully taken the alert supervisor re-examines his 
tables of organization with new interest and a sharply 
critical eye. He will become as conscious of human 
waste as he is of material waste. Where it is clear 
that a subordinate possesses talent or skills not find- 
ing full outlet in the job presently assigned to him, 
he will watch for a chance to give such a man re- 
sponsibility more suited to his capacity. Often this 
has to be done without change in earnings or pro- 
motional status, but the man can be made much hap- 
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pier, and the effectiveness of the group enhanced. 
And if no such opportunity occurs in his own group, 
the supervisor seeks opportunity elsewhere for such a 
man by talking with associates of parallel responsi- 
bility. He thus demonstrates that the worker is in his 
eyes a person and not a number. 

The inventory of human resources will disclose not 
only proven abilities that are unemployed, but will 
also bring to light new abilities in men that other- 
wise have been passed over. There again is the real 
pay dirt in a searching study into the capabilities of a 
group, and the one which should rouse the keenest 
sense of challenge in the supervisor. What can be 
more satisfying than to be the medium by which 
some other person is brought to glimpse new possi- 
bilities for his own achievement? 

There are many tools with which the supervisor 
may go quietly to work to develop the latent abilities 
of a subordinate. The facilities for adult education, 
which are now so abundantly available throughout 
the country are, of course, high on the list. The 
young man who has had general education only, and 
who feels at a competitive disadvantage with his 
technically trained associates, can overcome that 
handicap somewhat by night courses in chemistry or 
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electrical engineering; the metallurgist who feels 
tongue-tied when it comes to making verbal or writ- 
ten reports can study speaking or writing; and the 
accountant who has worked with statistics but not 
with people can plunge into the subject of labor rela- 
tions. The thoughtful boss can suggest all these 
things and then watch carefully the impact of new 
intellectual adventures upon those involved. He can 
in particular thus determine whether they have the 
courage to tackle something for which they were not 
trained, and the perseverance to see a tough assign- 
ment through. 

But over and above further formal education, 
there is available the important working tool of 
change in duties and responsibilities. The utility of 
learning by doing is obvious, as is the complemen- 
tary advantage to the supervisor of testing character 
and ability under varying circumstances. To take a 
man out of one sequence and jump him into another 
where the duties are different, and the risk of fail- 
ure substantial, takes executive courage and insight, 
but it is a marvelous technique for developing those 
who seem to have promise. I call it horizontal promo- 
tion. The man himself cannot bring it about, wistful 
though he may be to have a chance at something dif- 
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f erent. A boss with daring and imagination attempts 
it; one without those qualities lets seniority and acci- 
dent govern placement, takes no risks for the sake of 
development, and upon his own retirement be- 
queaths his successor nothing but a miscellany of as- 
sorted specialists, no one of whom is capable of as- 
suming broad responsibility at the point where the 
separate sequences inevitably converge. In the field 
of human endeavor, I have found that such trans- 
planting fosters growth. 

Management's most important incentive is promo- 
tion. Clearly this must always be done on merit, and 
merit alone. Among men of equal ability, length and 
loyalty of service should be given great consideration, 
but they must never govern absolutely. In a system of 
free enterprise each organization must at all times 
give its utmost to the service of the public, and if this 
is to come to pass there must never be any compro- 
mising on the question of ability. The best man 
available must always be given the job. With his in- 
ventory of human resources before him, and his 
program of individual development kept up to date, 
the supervisor must give the promotion unqualifiedly 
to the person most likely to bring out the best joint 
effort from those entrusted to his charge. If wise, he 
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will plan his promotional steps long in advance, hav- 
ing alternate solutions in mind to suit the contingen- 
cies which the accidents of life may bring about. This 
means planning in depth, with two or three steps 
ahead in his mind for a man of promise, who should 
not get shunted off into a dead-end sequence. 

Such planning in depth, moreover, requires skill 
in appraising human capacity, and firmness in judg- 
ing when each subordinate has reached his ceiling of 
achievement. There seem to be promotional limits 
for each one of us. Wise indeed is the man who recog- 
nizes this both as to others, and as to himself. Much 
unhappiness can be caused, and tension created 
within an organization, by the hearty back-slapping 
boss who promotes a man because he likes him, 
without adequate insight into his capacity, and then 
has to back away from his decision after a period of 
dismal trial and error. Another too common case is in 
underestimating the capacity of youth, and yielding 
reluctantly to the claims of seniority. The only safe 
guide is promotion strictly on merit every time, 
based on searching inquiry into the qualifications of 
all eligible candidates. 

Promotion presents the further question of 
whether each new opportunity should be given with- 
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out exception to some person present in the organiza- 
tion, or whether a company should occasionally "go 
outside." Again a sense of balance is required. Cer- 
tainly the company which always fills an important 
post by enticing a man away from a competitor re- 
veals itself as bankrupt in personnel policy, and in- 
different to its social responsibilities. The develop- 
ment of our human resources is a task which all 
should share. On the other hand, we all know of com- 
panies that have become inbred. It doesn't seem alto- 
gether sound to me to boast as some companies do 
that "when the chairman retires, we hire an office 
boy." The crossbreeding that comes from introducing 
occasionally a man with a fresh point of view and a 
sharply contrasted set of traditions can be very salu- 
tary. 

No program of development, though well con- 
ceived and executed, can be altogether satisfactory, 
however, if the group itself was not well selected. In- 
telligent hiring is the bedrock upon which all sound 
personnel programs must be built, by which, of 
course, I mean hiring plus initial placement. Brains 
will not come out at the top of an organization unless 
they are put in at the bottom. This is now universally 
recognized in the leading companies, and the search 
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for brains and character is becoming a highly signifi- 
cant aspect of the competitive process. Young men 
and women of promise, those radiant youngsters that 
we all like to see around us because they are so obvi- 
ously "going places," never have to look for a job 
these days. They choose from many offers, and I am 
bound to say I think they do it with a much finer in- 
stinct than my generation did. They have their eye 
on the long pull. They will not be deceived by a 
high starting pay, if there is something about a com- 
pany they do not like. Such prospects must be ac- 
tively sought out, and must be recruited on the basis 
of the general reputation of the company. Organiza- 
tions which do not get their share will begin to stum- 
ble for lack of leadership in about twenty years. 

Placement is equal in importance to selection, how- 
ever, and if each new employee is discerningly as- 
signed to the task best suited to his apparent ability, 
there will be less human wastage. The exceptional per- 
son will be given the continuing challenge that his 
inner drive requires, and at the same time the skills of 
those of more moderate ability will find full useful- 
ness. 

Astonishing things are being done today in utiliz- 
ing the capabilities of the physically handicapped* 
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Here are men whose known limitations do not pre- 
vent them from being highly useful. With equal un- 
derstanding similar success can be reached in the 
placement of those whose handicaps are not physical 
but psychological. Surely our goal must be to use to 
the full all of the nation's human resources, for by so 
doing we will simultaneously increase production 
and foster human happiness. 

But if intelligent hiring is important, so is intelli- 
gent and courageous firing. If voluntary group ac- 
tion based on leadership is the source of the dyna- 
mism of our society, those who fail must be removed; 
otherwise the full potential of the group will not be 
achieved. We must not let the inadequacy of one 
block the competence of many. All people bearing 
responsibility know this, but it is human to avoid 
taking the final decision. To impose discipline of any 
kind is unpleasant, but to sever a relationship that 
has existed for a long time and that has bred warm 
friendship brings deep emotional disturbance to the 
one who must decide. For that reason delays usually 
occur, delays that far exceed the reasonable doubt 
that is due to seniority, and delays that are prejudi- 
cial to the institution. It must be remembered, too, 
that delay injures the person to be fired. If the sever- 
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ance is inevitable, the sooner he is told of his defects, 
the more time remains for him to make a change; 
and many a successful man will testify that his whole 
life was benefited by the shock of being fired from 
his first job. 

In this entire range of problems one quality seems 
to be required for the development of the full power 
of any group who are associated together in a joint 
effort for a common end, be it a business or an army. 
Whether we are the supervisor or the supervised 
we need a sensitive awareness of the impact of the 
words and actions of each person upon the conduct 
of others. This begins, of course, with ourselves. To 
the extent that we can observe objectively and crit- 
ically the influence our own actions have on those 
about us, we can set out consciously to eliminate 
the harmful and strengthen the good. Having ac- 
quired some proficiency in this respect in our own 
conduct, we may then hope to bring improvement 
in the lives of those others for whose welfare we are 
responsible. 

The businessman, however well-intentioned, is for 
the most part an amateur in these subtleties of hu- 
man nature. But no longer can he survive in the mod- 
ern competitive pace if all he knows is knocking 
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heads together. The other company down the street 
will steadily outdistance him, and he will never un- 
derstand why. On the other hand, if his sensitivities 
become aroused, and he begins to glimpse the tre- 
mendous management possibilities that lie in the 
development of people, he will sense with humility 
his own shortcomings, and seek consultant guidance 
in this field, as he has always done in engineering and 
physical research. 

His consultants will be the trained psychologists 
and psychiatrists, the men who have devoted their 
lives to the study of human behavior, and who are 
just beginning to win the place that they deserve at 
the industrial conference table. The analogy to en- 
gineering is inept, for theirs is no exact science. They 
deal solely with intangibles, and their methods of 
approach differ widely, but that very diversity offers 
the hope of progress. 

One thing is certain. They do know a lot about 
people, as any management man will discover who 
will place his problems before them. And above all, 
they will tell him much about himself. 

Knowledge of people will be the watchword of 
business in the years that lie ahead. 
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CHAPTER v The Businessman and 

the Professor 

WHEN it is realized that the greatness of America 
depends upon the excellence of our human resources 
even more than upon our physical wealth, it is easy 
to become alarmed as to "whether the leaders of to- 
day match in superior quality the leaders of our 
great past, whether our nation as a whole possesses 
either the intellectual vitality or the moral fiber of 
our forebears. Specifically, how do we ourselves, as 
individuals, measure up? 

The pages of history are somber with the record 
of decadence among the once great nations, and no 
thoughtful American can fail occasionally to specu- 
late upon whether that could happen to us, too. Will 
our day pass as did that of Athens and Rome? Free as 
some of us are to charge that the nations of Europe 
show signs of decay, can we be altogether sure that 
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our own social structure reveals no planes of weak- 
ness? 

The strains upon this social structure of ours have 
of late become very severe. Mass production and 
mass merchandising have both tended to reduce the 
individualistic quality of personal living: whether it 
be automobiles or open-toed slippers or more ordi- 
nary articles of everyday use, the design is decreed 
for us, and if we inquire for an older model we liked 
better, we find it has been discontinued. Often we 
are not permitted to buy what we really want. 

Mass production has brought together also the vast 
urban populations from which our all but insoluble 
social problems spring. Village life is disappearing. 
Fast transportation makes the once remote areas 
suburban, and mass communication tends to make us 
all think alike. The greatness of Abraham Lincoln 
may have come from the solitude of his early life, a 
fruitful and deeply inspirational kind of solitude, 
which modern America is fast destroying. 

It is all very well to push back the frontiers of 
knowledge, by which apparently we mean finding 
more molecules within the molecules, and more 
atoms within the atoms, but where does that take us? 
What shall it profit us if we unlock the ultimate and 
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innermost secret of nature and lose our own souls? 
We possess a new medium of destruction more dread- 
ful than the most evil dreams of all the Borgias ever 
born. One more technological advance and we shall 
be able to destroy the earth itself. What shall be- 
come of us, however, unless somehow at the same 
time we also push back the frontiers of wisdom and 
character? 

Nothing could be more urgent than that we re- 
sume earnestly our determination to achieve the 
good society, and re-examine our means for creating it. 

The first of these is education. 

The excellence of our system of education, and its 
unique suitability for the dual task of raising the 
general level of performance and searching out the 
extraordinary ability, wherever found, when con- 
trasted with the systems prevailing in many of the 
Old World countries is not fully appreciated. Those 
who have known no other, take our way for 
granted, and are prone to exaggerate its faults. That 
there are still many faults, such as our failure to ex- 
tend full privileges to minority groups, I know full 
well, but I do believe we have a clearly defined ideal. 

Starting with our public grade schools, we teach 
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the lesson of equality of opportunity. The son of the 
man who drives a Cadillac and the boy who cannot 
even own a bicycle look exactly alike to the teacher 
and to the other members of the class. Whether they 
are learning the multiplication table or kicking a 
football they do things together, and instinctively 
learn to appraise each other on merit alone. From 
this comes inevitably a sense of unlimited possibility 
for personal achievement, as childhood opens out 
into adolescence, and thence into maturity. That we 
have developed no limiting class consciousness in this 
country comes from the fact that our system of edu- 
cation reveals equality of opportunity, and provides a 
medium for escape from one class into another. 

For those who avail themselves of the benefits of 
higher education, and this may be freely done even 
by those who lack financial resources, every career in 
the nation is open. For those whose initial family ob- 
ligations make that impossible, opportunities are 
open through our facilities for part-time and adult 
education. In America no fine mind or strong will 
need be denied either free choice as to way of life or 
maximum development. 

In the field of higher learning, the diversity and 
proliferation of our institutions, which our genius for 
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individuality has brought into being, is without par- 
allel in other countries. They differ in size, running 
from those that are tiny and erudite to those so vast 
that one wonders whether the time required for an 
administrative idea to pass throughout the entire 
academic community should not be measured in 
light-years; they differ as between intense specializa- 
tion and a lack of it so pronounced as to suggest intel- 
lectual anarchy; they are both urban and rural; and 
while some, like Harvard, were old when Washing- 
ton crossed the Delaware, others, like Brandeis, are as 
new as the jet plane. 

Our colleges, universities, and technical institutes 
also differ among themselves in one other very sig- 
nificant respect, namely, that some are maintained 
by public funds through general taxation, and others 
are supported entirely through private funds, pro- 
vided either by those who receive their benefits, or 
by those who desire voluntarily to advance their ob- 
jectives. Within this duality of approach lie some 
very significant safeguards for our way of life. The 
tax-supported and the privately endowed institutions 
supplement and complement each other extraordi- 
narily well. 

It is the mission of the state institutions to provide 
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the best possible education for all who apply from 
within their constituencies. Because they must serve 
all they may not be selective, and since many apply 
who have only moderate qualifications, they tend to 
have median instead of superior standards for in- 
struction and achievement. Likewise they must pro- 
vide the sort of service which the electorate in the 
mass demands, and since they must bow to public 
opinion even when they believe it to be wrong, they 
divide their efforts skillfully between the utilitarian 
and the cultural. Which is another way of saying that 
they must teach tap dancing as well as Tacitus. 

In finances they are the aristocrats these days. 
Their physical equipment such as dormitories, lec- 
ture halls, and the complex modern paraphernalia 
for athletics is often superb, and their ratio of in- 
structors to students favorable. The taxpayer, com- 
ing as he does from a class that is rapidly expanding, 
is turning out to be a much more generous fellow 
than the private donor, the latter being a member of 
a dying species. The father who selects a small lib- 
eral arts college for his son because he wants him to 
have close personal supervision would sometimes be 
quite surprised if he first visited his State university 
and studied the facts. Large as is the budget at Harvard, 
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it would hardly be a down payment on that for the 
many institutions grouped under the name of the Uni- 
versity of California, and that of Illinois exceeds Chi- 
cago on any basis of comparison. 

Yet in the duality of our system lies its strength 
and its integrity. The preservation of the principle 
of providing higher education supported altogether 
by private resources is just as important to our free- 
dom as the preservation of private enterprise in the 
field of production, and the competition of such in- 
stitutions with those that are tax-supported is just as 
important to our way of life as business competition 
in our market economy. Actually, we are talking 
about the same force, at work in the two fields, and 
the sooner educators and businessmen realize this 
and accept each other as full partners, the greater 
will be our national gain. 

The college that draws its full income from stu- 
dent fees and endowment is altogether free. It may 
offer that type of education which it believes best 
suited to advance our welfare, and rally to its sup- 
port like-minded citizens. It may select those students 
who seem most likely to profit from that type of in- 
struction. It may reject dull minds and young peo- 
ple who are not in earnest. And because of the wide 
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diversity of viewpoint that will always find expres- 
sion in the varying institutions, we once more take 
advantage of the wisdom of the many, and gain 
from infinite trial and error. While this prevails the 
calculating grasp of the politician and the complacency 
of the bureaucrat can be forever kept from destroying 
the buoyancy of our way of life. 

In short, the privately maintained institutions com- 
pel those supported by taxes to keep their educa- 
tional standards high, while the State universities 
keep the endowed ones from becoming undemo- 
cratic. This competition is clearly the life of our 
system of higher education. 

Whether or not either type of institution, and par- 
ticularly those that require support through student 
fees and income from invested funds, can preserve 
present standards of quality in education, let alone 
raise them, in the face of inflation and of increasing 
enrollment, is open to serious question. For many, 
continued existence at all is even now in jeopardy. 
One more round of general rising costs and they will 
have to close their doors, but no one seems particu- 
larly excited about it. Seldom do we pause to con- 
sider in the midst of a nation-wide strike by a pow- 
erful labor union that the success of such a strike 
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may compel small colleges to close, and great uni- 
versities to discharge instructors and lower the qual- 
ity of education yet such can be its concealed effect. 
But even without the ruinous impact of inflation, 
these fine institutions lack the support which their 
contribution to the American way of life merits. This 
certainly is true with respect to financial assistance 
from business. It seems to me self-evident that free en- 
terprise and free higher education involve the same 
scale of values, and that their partnership in the preser- 
vation of those values should be openly declared so that 
the battle may be waged jointly. I hope to live to see 
the day when every business, large or small, according 
to its ability, will accept the systematic support of 
higher education as a part of its cost of doing business. 
We already maintain both primary schools and State 
Universities through the medium of taxation. No law- 
yer questions our obligation to do that; no stockholder 
rebels. Why should we not go all the way and support 
as well the privately maintained universities, without 
whose fearless leadership the whole system might fall 
prey to political manipulation? 

One reason, of course, is the climate of mutual 
suspicion that exists between many professors and 
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businessmen. They not only glower at each other 
and say some pretty harsh things at times, but they 
like to go their separate ways and ignore one 
another. They are not comfortable together. And in 
my opinion there is substantial fault on both 

sides. 

To the businessman who would like to try to im- 
prove this relationship I urge that he try the bold 
experiment of spending several days each year on a 
campus, preferably not his alma mater, so that he 
may be free of nostalgia for the good old days. 
He will find it a thrilling adventure, as I have. He 
will listen to instructors who are saying things in 
the classroom which make good sense even by his 
rather brittle standards. He will be infected by their 
enthusiasm for their subjects, and he will feel the 
excitement of living among the eager, honest minds 
of youth. He may even become understanding, if not 
tolerant, of those instructors who advocate social 
planning, by remembering that many of them were 
taking their graduate work at the time of the great 
depression, when desperate measures were tried to 
meet desperate situations- Economic planning by cen- 
tral authority was the accepted hypothesis in those 
days, and the importance of individual initiative and 
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individual responsibility was thought to be on the 
wane. While fearing fear, we businessmen distrusted 
each other and ourselves, and turned eagerly to those 
who said there was a better way. Actually, it is we 
industrialists who clamored for N.R.A. and thus for 
all time put the Codes and the Blue Eagle approach 
to business problems into the minds of those who 
were then students of economics. 

But the professor must also shoulder some of the 
blame for the bad climate which prevails in his rela- 
tionship with businessmen. He might well be more 
cautious in throwing the first stone, for his record is 
bad in many particulars. And since he is seldom 
reticent in pointing out my weaknesses, I am sure 
he won't mind if I point out some of his, as I see 
them. 

To begin with, we businessmen too often find 
among scholars a quality of intellectual arrogance in 
their attitude toward us. They make us feel like 
small boys who have just misspelled a word, and we 
don't like it, even if we have misspelled one. We could 
make them look equally foolish with regard to a 
practical problem out of our daily lives, but that does 
not embarrass them for the reason that they regard 
our problems as existing in a lower sort of world 
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than theirs. Just as the surgeon might regard the skill 
of the barber, they behave as though the only good 
minds anywhere were the academic minds. 

That I challenge. A good mind is a good mind 
wherever found. Oddly enough, and this will be news 
to some professors, good minds are found even in 
business. There are many in government, and they 
are in the ministry, and in the armed forces, and in 
kitchens. That God-given quality of clear thinking, 
combining perception with logic and courage, was 
closely rationed by the Creator, but He distributed 
with complete impartiality. Very definitely He di- 
vided it between the gown and the town, and a touch 
of inner humility in this respect would help the cam- 
pus tremendously as it turns to the coffers of business 
for support. 

Nor is there any final mystery in the particular 
fields of scholarly concentration which a good lay 
mind cannot master. Great discoveries in astronomy 
have been made by amateurs who watched the heav- 
ens at night after hard days in the shop, and many 
persons who seemed to be altogether preoccupied 
with the sordid business of making a living have 
made important contributions in such diverse sub- 
jects as the classics, literature, and meteorology. Few 
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professors write as well as Winston Churchill, but he 
also paints and lays bricks, and is not without repu- 
tation as a statesman and military strategist. 

My heresy even carries me so far as to suggest that 
there is no final mystery in the process of education 
itself which a businessman or housewife may not 
with propriety evaluate. This, of course, is sacred 
ground, the last refuge of the cult of the supremacy 
of the academic mind. When a businessman takes his 
place on the governing board of a great university, 
as I have been privileged to do, it is soon made clear 
to him that his job is to keep the plumbing in order* 
and raise money for the professors to spend. If he 
thinks the teaching is bad, he is expected to remain 
silent, and find relief in chewing the end of his cigar, 

I am restive under this, and my perturbation has 
nothing whatever to do with academic freedom. I 
merely want to participate in that freedom. Not for a 
moment would I ask a professor to teach my way of 
life because I am a trustee, but if I think he is plain 
dippy, I want the same right to tell him so that a 
fellow professor would have. Certainly I have to live 
'with the end product which comes out of his educa- 
tional factory, and I would like to have the same right 
of inspection of the processes that a customer of a 
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steel company has who is dissatisfied with the quality 
of our product and comes to look our plant over. He 
tells us what he thinks is wrong; we are perfectly 
free to reject his advice but we welcome a chance 
to talk with him, and we don't charge him with co- 
ercion just because he is critical of us. 

Pursuing my heresy, I make bold to ask what the 
function of education is. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, it seems to me the purpose of a university is 
to teach young people to think. Perhaps few educa- 
tors would disagree with that in principle, but in 
practice there are those who depart from it. 

Too many content themselves with imparting 
knowledge without stimulating the power to reason. 
Now facts are important. They are particularly so in 
industry. But the transmitting of facts is not educa- 
tion, nor is the memory of facts a substitute for wis- 
dom. Knowing how to obtain facts is more impor- 
tant than learning or retaining them, and knowing 
how to arrive at sound conclusions through the 
proper evaluation of facts is most important of all. 

The weakness of technical education as a prepara- 
tion for a business career, for example, when it is not 
balanced by participation in liberal disciplines, is 
that it leaves in the mind of the student the im- 
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pression that all problems are quantitative, and that 
a solution will appear as soon as all the facts have 
been collected and the correct mathematical formula 
evolved. Would life were that simple! Unhappily, 
the mysteries of human behavior from which come 
our most complex modern problems do not lend 
themselves to quantitative analysis, and there is no 
mental slide rule which can be distributed as a sub- 
stitute for straight thinking. 

But when I say that a college must teach young 
men and women to think, I mean purposeful think- 
ing, a development of the habit of mind that thought 
should lead to action. The world of today is too busy 
and too dangerous a place to permit its citizens the 
luxury of thinking just as a scholastic exercise. We 
want something done about things. We want people 
to think in order that we may find answers. If the 
answer to a modern problem is to be found in an 
essay by Plato, let's by all means seek it there, but let 
us not worship the Great Books just for the inner 
satisfaction of cultural contemplation. 

If a man conceives a noble idea and sets out to 
do something about it, the power of his concept 
stems from the fact that it is his, and takes on no 
added significance from the later discovery that Plato 
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had also thought of it. We need a strong sense of 
immediacy and urgency in our thinking. The profes- 
sional scholar tends to lose this, and fails to impart 
it to the student when he permits his own life to be- 
come remote from the world around him. 

I should be defeating my own ends, however, if I 
left the impression that in my judgment intellec- 
tual agility is all that is required of a young man or 
woman at the close of a formal education. Univer- 
sities must teach students not only to think, but to 
feel: They must deal not only with the mind but 
with the heart. The disciplined brain becomes a dan- 
gerous tool indeed if coupled with undisciplined 
emotions, and until we bring clarity and control into 
that dark area of human behavior we shall have no 
sound hope for the future. The leaders we seek for 
the next generation are those who will be as sure in 
their handling of the emotional storms that will blow 
about them as they are clear in their thinking. 

And running steadily through all formal instruc- 
tion, must be the advancement of the cause of free- 
dom. We know so little about freedom. It is the most 
precious part of our heritage from the past, the very 
inner core of our greatness as a nation, yet its true 
essence continues to elude us. Often those who de* 
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mand it most vigorously for themselves deny it to 
others. So it has always been. The Roman citizen 
was proud of his freedom, yet accepted the benefits 
of an economy that rested on slave labor. Many of 
those who signed our Declaration of Independence 
had themselves held other human beings in bond- 
age. So while our great centers of research are dis- 
pelling the clouds of mystery that obscure the inner 
nature of the physical universe, let our institutions of 
higher learning likewise seek out the true nature of 
freedom, and so reveal it to the youth of America 
that they will be able instantly to detect the slightest 
infringement, and fearlessly defend our birthright. 

But we have been discussing the relationship be- 
tween the professor and the businessman. Strained 
as that relationship becomes at times because of mis- 
understanding and differences in points of view, the 
values which they share in common are steadily draw- 
ing them together. 

Many interesting experiments are going on, for ex- 
ample, in bringing the campus to the factory through 
summer conferences for professors held at points of 
production and financed by industry. 

In 1948, Swift & Company began providing the 
opportunity for a large number of economists to 
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study at first hand in their great plants the processes 
of livestock buying, meat packing, and end product 
merchandising. 

In 1952 Republic Steel Corporation, in conjunc- 
tion with Case Institute of Technology, offered fifty 
all-expense fellowships to collegiate teachers of eco- 
nomics and the social sciences to advance understand- 
ing of the principles of economics in action, through 
the medium of plant tours, and man-to-man dis- 
cussions with both managers and executives. Such a 
program cannot fail to provide the teacher-economist 
with a broader view of the practical problems of in- 
dustry, while at the same time giving the businessman 
a new insight into the value of theory as a guide to 
practice. 

As one professor who participated in the Republic 
program said, "To me, this is an extremely impor- 
tant program, as it is the only method we have at 
present for providing laboratory experience as a part 
of the training for economics teachers. I participated 
in such a program at Case Institute last summer, and 
I know not only of the insight into the American 
enterprise system which I gained, but that the other 
forty-nine economists secured equal, if not greater, 
profit from the experience than did I. And this experi- 
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ence was received with open arms, as whatever false 
notions they might have had before came from a lack 
of knowledge and contact with industry in operation 
and not because of bias or prejudice." 

These admirable interchanges of viewpoint must 
go on. The professor and the businessman must be 
encouraged to depend more and more upon each 
other. With the tolerance born of wanner friendship 
they must advance toward the same goals. Each has 
had a part in making this country what it is; jointly 
they must strive to preserve it. 
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CHAPTER vi Management as a 

Profession 



WE HAVE no single word by which one may express 
the whole duty of the businessman, but we do have 
one that embodies the means by which he fulfills it. 

That word is management. 

Obviously a sound understanding of the principles 
of good management is of primary importance, for no 
philosophy, however perfectly conceived, is of value 
so long as it merely exists in the vacuum of a man's 
mind. Business is for the doers, not the observers 
and the critics, and it is idle to know what to do un- 
less we also know how to do it. 

The word management, however, has a dual mean- 
ing. It is used not only to describe the means by 
which a businessman causes his thinking to come 
alive and express itself through the actions of others 
than himself, but as a collective noun to designate 
the class who do this professionally. 
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Listen in on a bull session of college seniors in any 
fraternity house, and you will find how exciting the 
word management is for young men. They want the 
job that will take them there fastest, and the power 
behind this typically American incentive helps build 
our national future. 

A hundred years ago, when the foundations of our 
way of life in modern industry were being laid, a man 
began an enterprise and ran it himself. The handy man 
around horses became a harness maker, and the carpen- 
ter began to build wagon boxes. As the business grew, 
he grew with it. Always it was his money that was be- 
ing risked. His customers were his neighbors and he 
saw to it that they paid their bills. If he changed the set 
of a collar for a horse or lengthened the wagon box, 
he did it because he knew exactly what the fanners 
in his village wanted. If they liked his work they 
told their cousins down the road, and after a while he 
had to hire a man to help him. As the years passed 
he realized he had a good thing, and began to take 
chances because he hoped to make big money. Even- 
tually, the harness maker went into the leather busi- 
ness, and the wagon maker founded an automobile 
company. 
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Such times bred strong men, but the emphasis was 
on self. The hired man was there in those days, but 
always in a secondary spot. He did not aspire to the 
boss's job because he knew that this was reserved for 
the founder's son, his only resource being to leave 
and set up his own shop if he became too restive. 

The legacies from that generation to ours, and 
the evolutionary process that lay between, are fairly 
easy to see. 

To the extent that the emphasis on self persevered, 
it helped to bring about the New Deal and the revul- 
sion against businessmen. The public rebelled when 
told that the force of self-interest was not governed 
by self-restraint. 

The sense of having a strong personal stake in the 
enterprise is still found in our country in small busi- 
ness, and that is a vital thing which we must at all 
costs preserve. To the extent that in big business 
important decisions are made by men who have little 
or no personal stake in the outcome, our economy 
has unfortunately lost some of the toughness and viril- 
ity that characterized those earlier days. 

The hired man had to come into his own, however. 
Great corporations came into being which no man, 
however gifted, could direct all by himself. Family 
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considerations gave way to merit as a basis of selec- 
tion for positions of responsibility. The pace grew hot 
and the American tradition of equal opportunity ful- 
filled itself. 

Today management is a profession. As such, it is 
rapidly progressing toward the establishment of stand- 
ards of conduct comparable to those of the learned 
professions, such as law, medicine, and the ministry. 
Although management is selected by the owners, its 
overriding obligation is to the public, and in the preser- 
vation of free enterprise in a democracy there might 
be times when management's first duty would be to 
stand between the stockholders on the one hand, and 
the employees or the customers on the other. 

So far as I know, those standards have not yet by 
common consent been reduced to writing. There 
are no formal canons of ethics for this new profession, 
but an outline is already discernible. 

The practical, first requirement of good manage- 
ment is to make a profit for the enterprise, so that 
those who made the capital available may be 
rewarded and thus encouraged to provide more 
through further saving, and so that the worth and 
dignity of profit as the source of progress and im- 
provement may be continuously established. This fi- 
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nancial return to the owners must be reasonable 
and competitive with other enterprises, when tested 
both by the immediate situation and the require- 
ments of the future. Keen, discriminating judgment 
is needed to determine what proportion of earnings 
should be utilized in a self-generative way for the 
expansion and further development of the business, 
and what distributed for present enjoyment. 

To the customers, good management must at all 
times provide a product or a service that is equal to 
the best in the market, and superior if possible. The 
article sold must in every respect be what it purports 
to be, for integrity knows no substitute. The harness 
maker's collar must still fit the horse. 

To the employees is due remuneration that is fully 
competitive with that obtainable elsewhere, and an 
atmosphere of employment which discovers and fos- 
ters individual initiative and growth. The wagon 
maker knew whether his hired man liked his job, 
because they played in the village band together. 

Toward competitors there must be fairness, but 
aggressive and rugged competition based on deep- 
seated conviction that such a relationship is essential 
not only for the welfare of society, but for the prog- 
ress of the company itself. When a new blacksmith 
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shop was opened in my town when I was a boy, I 
never heard that the territory was divided up. Each 
man tried to shoe all the horses he could. 

But the highest call to duty for management to- 
day lies in the subordination of the interest of self 
to that of the institution which the man serves, just 
as the welfare of the company itself is subordinated 
to the well-being of the community. 

The American people today are highly sensitive to 
abuses of power and neglect of duty wherever found, 
and the good name of the free enterprise system is 
occasionally jeopardized by behavior on the part of 
corporate officers which suggests that they are ex- 
ploiting rather than leading their companies. Because 
of the wide diffusion of stock ownership in even the 
moderately sized institutions, such overreaching can 
go far before it is curbed if the governing group 
does not impose upon itself the rule of reason. When 
the curb has to be applied by an aroused public, the 
repercussions damage seriously the system as a whole. 

The lavish use of expense accounts is a sign to 
watch in testing a man's understanding of his re- 
sponsibility as a part of management, and such use 
has not been helped by long years of the subjection 
of business to the excess-profits tax. The best of con- 
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sciences have been dulled by the thought that, after 
all, the government was paying the major part of the 
bill. The rapid and in many cases highly desirable 
increase in the number of airplanes for executive use 
has brought temptations for a man who wouldn't 
think of having his company buy his railroad and 
Pullman tickets for a duck-hunting trip, but who now 
so easily slips into the habit of flying up to Minnesota 
or down to Arkansas. And there are the private din- 
ing rooms that approximate the club atmosphere 
more than the conference table, the elaborate suites 
of offices, the company hunting and fishing lodges, 
the yachts for the entertainment of customers, and 
other perquisites which suggest softness and special 
privilege. 

Oftentimes the criticism made of executive con- 
duct is grossly unfair. The carrying of heavy respon- 
sibility in management is physically and emotionally 
exhausting, in addition to which it can. be a very 
lonely job. Whatever tends to relieve unnecessary- 
strain and improve physical comfort is urgently de- 
sirable. It is bad economy to bring a man through a 
quarter of a century of training, and then when his 
chance comes have him added to the casualties listed 
in the next Heart Fund campaign merely because 
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he was not given working conditions suited to his 
responsibility. But that does not discharge him from 
the obligations of conscience. 

The main source of criticism is executive compen- 
sation, and there again a few widely advertised 
abuses have damaged the good name of our busi- 
ness system. Actually there come many times in the 
lives of those who bear large management respon- 
sibility when the money they receive, expressed in 
terms of what they have left after paying income 
taxes, is too small to make them want to go on. The 
grief they have to take can't be paid for in money, 
and they would stop gladly if they did not feel a 
compelling sense of going on just for the sake of 
doing the job well, and not being a quitter. 

Nevertheless, they create a problem for business- 
men everywhere when they cause their companies to 
pay them and the inner circle of executives salaries 
and bonuses that are excessive. I have no rule to 
suggest to determine what is reasonable and what is 
not in the matter of executive compensation, having 
in mind on the one hand the importance of preserv- 
ing incentive, and on the other an awareness of social 
responsibility, but there do seem to be two possible 
guideposts. The first is comparison with companies 
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in the same industry, regardless of size, to establish a 
norm on some unit of production, and comparison with 
companies of similar size in other industries. The sec- 
ond is preserving reasonable intervals between salaries 
within the company. I am always suspicious when I see 
in a proxy statement that the top man's compensation 
far exceeds that of the second and third man. When 
the chairman takes twice what the president is paid, 
and the salary of the executive vice-president is far 
below that of the president, something is wrong. 
But there can be no fixed rule, and good judgment 
and a clear conscience are the only ultimate stand- 
ards. 

We in the modern management group have one 
series of privileges that were seldom available to 
our predecessors. We are denied the opportunity of 
accumulating any large amount of capital by the se- 
vere burden of the income tax laws, but we do re- 
ceive a substantial amount of protection through the 
various forms of group insurance and pension pay- 
ments after retirement. The two are by no means 
the same, however. In earlier days, the corporate of- 
ficer who was able to build up his capital not only 
had something which he could pass on to his family 
or to some philanthropy that challenged his interest, 
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but something which with prudent investment could 
be used as a continuing hedge against inflation. 
Nowadays, a pension which seems generous at re- 
tirement may become altogether inadequate before 
the man lives out his expectancy, because of the 
deadly creep of changing values under inflationary 
pressures. 

Because professional management men are now 
compelled to rely more upon pensions than savings 
for security for themselves and their families, a new 
rigidity has been introduced into corporate adminis- 
tration that is not fully recognized. A quarter of a 
century ago it was taken for granted that a company 
which was suddenly deprived of its chief officer by 
death or resignation before the replacement was 
ready would hire away the number two man of a 
competitor. That seldom happens any more, for the 
reason that at middle life a man who is participating 
in a pension plan cannot afford to separate himself 
from it. There is no way the new employer can give 
him equivalent protection, since pension payments 
are a function of years of service, and no increase 
in pay can offset the loss in security, because the in- 
come tax collector takes most of it. We would have 
more lively competition for talent, and more fre~ 
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quent cross-fertilization of ideas in administration if 
this inflexibility which our tax laws have brought on 
could be overcome. 

The modern executive has at hand one complete 
answer to those who criticize his compensation and 
other emoluments, and that is the amount of stock 
he himself buys. Little though it may be, if he puts 
his entire lifetime savings into the enterprise, no 
stockholder can be bigger, because none can have 
made a greater proportionate commitment. When he 
risks all that he has he puts the final stamp of in- 
tegrity on his own conduct. 

I believe that the most important attribute of man- 
agement is that of making decisions. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the good executive is his capacity 
for making up his mind and then translating thought 
into action. His constant dilemma is how to make 
choices that reflect wisdom and still make them 
promptly. 

Some very able and conscientious men never make 
effective executives because their approach to diffi- 
cult problems is judicial in its quality, rather than 
dynamic. They concentrate so exclusively on the ne- 
cessity for doing the best thing, that they do nothing. 
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They lack the sense of urgency which is required in 
the fast-moving routine of modern administration. 
Wise as counselors, they perform an important func- 
tion in cautioning their impetuous associates against 
pitfalls that otherwise might have been overlooked, 
but left to themselves they will never come up af- 
firmatively with a positive program of action. Actu- 
ally, in most business situations there are a half 
dozen possible plans proposed, any one of which 
would work reasonably well, and it is far more 
important to select one and get on with the job 
than it is to prolong the debate until the last shred 
of doubt as to which is the perfect best can be re- 
moved. 

Then there are some men who fail as executives 
because making up their minds is torture to them. 
They have something close to physical fear as the 
time for that final tough choice approaches, and will 
twist and turn and accept any temporary expedient 
that will give them a little more postponement. 
When they can no longer escape, such men are apt 
instinctively to hedge the risk of failure by communi- 
cating their decision to their subordinates in such 
equivocal language that they can later claim they 
were right no matter what the outcome. 
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Over against these must be set the men who de- 
cide too quickly and too easily. There is no self- 
satisfaction in the world like that of little men when 
they make breath-taking decisions with the utmost 
calm. All that their associates can do is to shudder, 
and go quietly back to their desks, shaking their 
heads. Happily, by the law of chance such men are 
occasionally right. 

Little has been written that I know of on the art 
of deciding, but I should guess there would be con- 
sensus on the following points. Each phase of the 
problem must first be explored so far as time per- 
mits. This involves talking with as many others who 
have knowledge of the problem as one can, to make 
sure that the various points which bear upon it have 
been brought out, and properly evaluated. You can- 
not weigh the pro and con without finding out what 
they are. 

After this there must be time for reflection. This 
is very difficult to obtain amidst the pressure under 
which we all must live, since so often the man who 
decides must shoot from the hip. Putting a matter 
on the back of the stove for a bit when we can 
does wonders for the ultimate quality of the conclu- 
sion. What seem to be insoluble conflicts have a way 
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of arranging themselves into an orderly whole if 
given an opportunity. 

But reflection must not degenerate into weakness 
or cowardice; it must yield to crispness. When the 
time is ripe there is no way to decide but to 
decide. 

And once decided the question should stay that 
way. I consider it a sound rule of administration 
never to reopen a matter once the decision is made, 
unless it can be shown that the circumstances have 
changed or that new evidence has been discovered 
which was not previously taken into account. Noth- 
ing slows down action in a company more than the 
belief that what is decided today may be reversed 
tomorrow. The prudent fellows then wait and see. 

Communicating the decision is as important as 
making it. Those who are to carry it into effect must 
not be left in doubt as to what their instructions are, 
and all who need to know must be told. 

A common method for making decisions known is 
the group conference, and some courageous men who 
are stalwart in deciding do this part badly. This phase 
of management requires not only the articulate qual- 
ity that flows from a clear brain, so that the words 
convey what the speaker means, but an emotional 
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impact that subtly conveys confidence in the right- 
ness of the conclusion reached. 

Such conferences must of course be distinguished 
from those where the executive is exploring the sub- 
ject and seeking guidance. There he must listen, and 
talk no more than is necessary to provoke decision, 
for it is the flow of ideas toward him that is impor- 
tant, as contrasted with the communication of a deci- 
sion already reached. 

Once policy has been established the executive 
must look to others for its fulfillment, and his effec- 
tiveness lies in the skill with which he directs the 
activities of others. This requires the establishment 
of clear lines of authority and responsibility in the 
echelons below him. The two must go together, for 
no man should be held accountable unless he has 
been given power. 

This capacity for the delegation of authority and 
responsibility with just the right touch is a rather 
rare quality. Many men pride themselves upon pos- 
sessing it who in fact do it badly. Letting go of a 
challenging subject is difficult for many of us. 

It isn't as easy as just drawing a chart with vertical 
and horizontal lines that tie either jobs or people to- 
gether, or even drafting a precise and detailed de- 
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scription of duties, for as often as not it works our 
that such documents serve to limit initiative rather 
than promote it. When too much emphasis is placed 
upon job definition a junior is apt to think more 
about the limits of his authority than upon his op- 
portunity, and hold back in fear of transgressing in- 
stead of plunging ahead with a bold course of action. 
Since the object of management is to draw out the 
best that is in each member of the group, the em- 
phasis must be on the encouragement of creative im- 
pulses, rather than upon restraint. 

Where it is felt that a formal job description is 
desirable it is helpful to require the man to make 
the first draft himself, to see the extent to which he 
displays an instinct for sensing his own suitable place 
on the team. No written statement of duties can ever 
be more than a guide, for the variety in the simplest 
responsibility will baffle description, and what is ap- 
plicable today may be rendered obsolete tomorrow 
by unpredictable circumstance. There is no sub- 
stitute for the give and take of experience under a 
wise leader. 

Delegation implies control, and that likewise calls 
for deft skill. The organization must be kept on the 
beam, and the effort of all must be directed toward 
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a common end, yet the widest latitude which will 
not defeat that purpose must be permitted for the 
play of individual deviation in order that the drive 
that comes from enthusiasm may be maintained. 
"Doin 5 what comes naturally" is an important thing 
to foster in team play, for the man who does it his 
own way may do it better and faster than if he does 
it the way that would most appeal to the boss. On 
rare occasions control must be absolute, and then the 
executive must be firm. 

A good administrator not only learns to delegate 
authority, but he also seeks to share his thinking with 
as many others as possible. This is not an easy habit 
for some men to acquire, however. Strong characters, 
in particular, tend to regard thinking as their pre- 
rogative only. 

The top executive shares his thinking on the com- 
pany's problems first of all with his board of direc- 
tors. If he is wise he makes the latter a real working 
group, before whom tough questions actually are 
threshed out to decision, instead of letting it degen- 
erate into the mumbling of incoherent affirmatives 
on a few formal resolutions, with prompt adjourn- 
ment for an excellent luncheon. 

The board, to be effective, should be a good mix- 
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ture of "inside" and "outside" men, in my opinion. 
Some senior officers should be elected directors in or- 
der that the board may have the benefit of their 
intimate knowledge of the business. But a board con- 
stituted exclusively from that group either tends to 
reflect the opinion of one man only, or else puts of- 
ficers in the unpleasant position of having to lead 
opposition to the boss. Directors chosen from other 
fields not only bring the richness of their own diverse 
experience to the board, but also the courage and ob- 
jectivity imperatively required for controversial ques- 
tions, including that of executive compensation, and 
the succession in the senior offices. 

But at every level of responsibility management 
men need both to share and delegate thinking. This 
is particularly true where dealing with the young 
people of this generation. We must not ask the col- 
leges to teach young men and women to think and 
then deny them the privilege of doing so when they 
join our organizations. The veteran who has received 
a good education and then given several years of his 
life to the service of his country, much of it under 
combat conditions, wants to be taken into the man- 
agement brotherhood when he comes back. He won't 
stay long where he is forbidden to think. 
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In fact, the most thrilling thing about management 
as a profession for me these days is the attitude of 
young men toward it. Greater numbers each year 
are now pouring out of the universities and the 
armed services to join us, responding to a zest for 
the excitement of its infinite variety, sensing its op- 
portunities, and respecting its responsibilities. I 
only hope that we of the older generation may be 
worthy of the confidence they place in us, for I 
know that in a few short years they will raise still 
higher our standards of service to the public. 
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CHAPTER vii The Price of Greatness 

BECAUSE of our greatness as a nation, we have sud- 
denly come face to face with what may be our final 
destiny. We are the unquestioned leaders of the 
free world. Some say this was avoidable, some that It 
was inevitable; some hail it as disaster, some as high 
privilege; and the debate runs on as to what might 
have been, as to who made what blunder, if one 
thinks it wrong, or who should receive full measure 
of praise, if one believes it right. 

The fact, however, is incontestable. Let history say 
what it will as to the cause, we Americans are up to 
our ears in world problems, and we must make up 
our minds what we propose to do about them. There 
can be no turning back, no "disengaging" as the mil- 
itary say, for the world has us too firmly in its grasp. 
If we go down now, the world goes with us. However 
this awesome new responsibility came about, it is 
now definitely ours, and we must prove ourselves 
worthy. 
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For this we are badly prepared, none more so than 
we in the field of business. Few among us have trav- 
eled widely abroad even for pleasure, fewer still have 
command of a foreign language by means of which 
opinions can be formed at first hand on interna- 
tional questions, and only a handful have friends in 
other countries with whom they regularly exchange 
viewpoints. Concentrating intently on our own pro- 
duction problems, we have been content to pull down 
the curtain on the rest of the world. We have con- 
demned freely the manner in which our foreign af- 
fairs have been conducted, but have contributed little 
to public debate on the explosive questions of the day, 
or to the development of that body of informed opin- 
ion upon which alone good government can be based. 
I am afraid that the vacillation and blundering which 
we have inveighed against have mirrored to a certain 
extent our own ignorance and indecision. 

We need not only a new foreign policy in this coun- 
try, but a new philosophy that suits our destiny as a 
world leader, to which we will adhere under all cir- 
cumstances, and by which we may measure our own 
accomplishments. Only a man with faith, one who 
knows what he believes, and why, can lead others, 
and so it is with nations. 
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We falter now because we are not sure why we do 
what we do. Because we have framed no clear code 
of purposes and objectives, we flounder, and impro- 
vise policy in terms of day-to-day expediency, com- 
mitting ourselves to programs in one area inconsist- 
ent with those pursued in another, and oftentimes 
violating abroad principles that we declare to be 
sacred at home. 

Take Europe, for example. 

The Marshall Plan is finished, all but sweeping out 
the corners, and few there are who are satisfied with 
it. Yet I have come to believe that as an aftermath of 
war the Marshall Plan had to be, and that its purpose 
was achieved. The mere announcement snatched 
Italy back from communism, steadied France, and 
gave courage to those for whom hope had all but 
died. No President of either party would have dared 
take the risk of denying aid at that critical time. And 
bad as was the administration of our aid in many 
ways, there is no doubt in my mind but that the com- 
parative well-being found in Europe today was made 
possible by our program. 

Yet from month to month and year to year as I 
was privileged occasionally to watch the develop- 
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ment and administration of the Marshall Plan, I 
sensed that its greatest weakness was its lack of 
clearly identifiable purposes and objectives by which 
individual transactions might be judged and daily 
decisions made. Able men who left important civilian 
jobs to serve in those new administrative capacities 
sank into deep frustration because they were not sure 
what they were supposed to accomplish. 

It was never made clear, for example, whether we 
had gone to Europe to tell other nations what to do, 
or merely to assist in undertakings which they should 
originate and propose; whether the thinking was to 
be theirs or ours. Some of the men who went over 
for us were born planners, who leaped gleefully to 
the task of telling everyone in sight what to do, 
while others courted failure by trusting persuasive 
foreign nationals about whom little was known. And 
many there were of high character and substantial 
ability who yearned to hew to the line of recognizable 
policy, but who worked continuously in a fog for lack 
of it. 

During my own service on the staff of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration I suffered from 
this sense of uncertainty as to our objectives and 
methods, and was critical of those in authority for not 
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setting things right, but I now recognize that I was 
somewhat unfair about that, for the nature of the 
emergency was such that decisions had to be taken in 
haste, and rationalized later, if at all. A house was on 
fire, and for the most part only volunteer firemen 
were available. Our country had no international 
plan, and no experienced corps of administrators to 
staff this vast new area of American effort. It had to 
make do as best it could. 

But looking backward to 1948 in the light of my 
own experiences, I have come to a conclusion as to 
why I think there had to be a Marshall Plan, and why 
America should continue on in Europe. I know that if 
I am to be free to criticize our foreign policy I must 
establish for myself certain bench marks of continu- 
ing validity by which I may judge the merit of partic- 
ular proposals, and measure success or failure. 

It is not compassion, it is not trade: it is American 
security. We are in Europe solely to serve ourselves, 
solely to protect our own country, and each new pro- 
gram or project that fails to meet that exacting test 
must be rejected. No other mandate from our people 
can even inferentially be established. Perhaps more 
lofty motives should be guiding us, but if so, they 
have still to be aroused by wide public debate, and 
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still to be confirmed through the processes of repre- 
sentative government. We spend and negotiate and 
exhort solely to safeguard our lives and property in 
the military sense, and there is no other presently 
justifiable purpose. 

This explains such anomalies as the support of 
socialist Britain and communist Yugoslavia by free- 
enterprise America. Those two countries were impor- 
tant in the military reorganization of Europe, Eng- 
land because of her historic leadership and her 
strategic location for air bases, and Yugoslavia as a 
listening post and as a flanking threat to the enemy. 
Nations do not quibble over politics when seeking 
allies. We did not hesitate to give Russia ships and 
arms when we needed her help against Hitler, and it 
would have been folly indeed to deny aid to fellow 
Anglo-Saxons when the play had reversed and we 
needed help against Russia, 

The security test is also the full answer to the in- 
gratitude argument. Of course, many Europeans were 
ungrateful, many even hostile. Men who have seen 
corpses piled high in prison camps like Buchenwald, 
and women who have lost both husband and son in 
combat are easy to convince that dollars are a mean 
substitute for their sacrifice in what we proclaim to 
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be a common cause. But to the extent that such 
emotions, and others more ignoble, found expression 
in the foreign press, or in the bistros of Paris where 
Americans wished to drink undisturbed, they merely- 
served to make our task more difficult. Our objec- 
tive was still the military protection of the people 
back home even if we had to struggle with ingrati- 
tude. It was still urgent that we raise the productive 
capacity, and make effective the manpower of those 
nations whose participation in our own defense prob- 
lems we so earnestly sought. Their gratitude would 
have been pleasant, but the lack of it was merely 
an additional handicap in the carrying out of our 
task. 

The fundamental dilemma which has plagued us 
in each successive project, whether the Marshall Plan, 
the Schuman Plan, NATO, or any of the others, and 
the one which is still unresolved, is whether in ad- 
vancing toward our goal of American security we are 
to cause other nations to conform to our plans by the 
use of persuasion, or by force. Obviously, by force I 
do not mean guns; I mean dollars. 

Both persuasion and dollars have been used, and 
freely, though our public position has been that we 
apply no pressure but merely seek co-operation. We 
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called the first group created at our request the "Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation,'* 
and in parallel with this we established our own 
"Economic Co-operation Administration." The co- 
operation, however, was often that induced in a hun- 
gry man by the smell of a sizzling steak. Few of 
our administrators had much hesitation in making it 
clear when necessary that continuation of aid would 
be more likely if there were conformity with our 
wishes. In fact, I was told in France that one member 
of our staff actually lobbied for the Schuman Plan by 
personally buttonholing members of the council on 
the floor of their chamber and stating that a vote 
against the plan was a vote against American aid. 

All of which was approved by many members of 
our business community. Pounding the table in 
rough and ready fashion, they sounded off to the gen- 
eral effect that the whole thing was pouring money 
down a rathole, but (pause for profanity) the least 
we should do would be to tell the (word deleted) to 
snap into it. 

I came to believe that it was not that -simple, and 
doubts, which I still cannot shake off, grew in my 
mind about America's right to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. 
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We are dealing with sovereign nations. Their roots 
go deep into the past, a past of which they are justly 
proud, and a past which proclaims the youth of our 
republic. They cling to the same ideals of freedom 
that we cherish, and make their decisions by the same 
democratic processes to which we adhere. They have 
every reason to expect from us the same right of 
self-determination which we have so often pro- 
claimed. 

We would not subjugate other countries, and make 
them our satellites, by force of arms. Shall we then 
subjugate them by the power of our dollars? Are we 
so lacking in humility that we no longer shrink from 
telling other free men how they shall live, and what 
they shall do, using not the whip but economic aid? 
Is not that capitalizing on need, as the communists 
do? 

No, I think this line must be sharply drawn, and 
run through everything we do, the world around. In 
my opinion, we may never apply pressure through 
grants in aid to require another sovereign nation to 
conform to our wishes, no matter how urgent the de- 
mands of our own security. We must not destroy free- 
dom while seeking to preserve it. We may persuade, 
but not compel 
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The Schuman Plan, the world's first genuinely 
supranational structure, was forged under such pres- 
sures. Brought to cherry red in the hot blast of 
American aid, and pounded hard on the anvil of Eu- 
ropean fears by blows struck in every capital by our 
embassies and economic missions, this new edifice of 
steel was erected in record time. Whether it will have 
the stability of a structure put together with less 
haste, only history can decide. 

I devoutly wish this new Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity a full measure of success, for I have deep re- 
spect for the gifted mind and indomitable persever- 
ance of Jean Monnet, who conceived it, and the 
ability and integrity of the nine members of the High 
Authority, but what I am here examining is the 
American attitude toward it. 

If by our pressures we had any part whatsoever in 
causing other nations to surrender sovereignty, we 
have done an immoral thing, for the very obvious 
reason that we would not surrender sovereignty our- 
selves. We have many honest-minded and highly re- 
spected advocates of world union, of one sort or an- 
other, in this country, but surely none among them 
would be so sanguine as to believe that in the present 
state of our public opinion their ideas could become 
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law. The last thing that our present Congress could 
be expected to do would be to surrender one iota of 
our sovereignty. Quite to the contrary, they seem de- 
termined to find out whether we have already done 
so by inadvertence. By what right, then, have our rep- 
resentatives sought to compel others to do that which 
we would not do ourselves? 

This thought carries through very far. Just as when 
engineers or statisticians express a trend or an idea 
graphically by drawing a curve on a chart, and then 
wishing to show its ultimate significance draw it clear 
to the edge of the paper and say they "extrapolate 
it," so the citizen wishing to develop a guiding phil- 
osophical concept for our international relationships 
finds that an extension of his reasoning here takes 
him directly to the American viewpoint on European 
unity. 

Since the war there has been no doubt where our 
government has stood on that subject, irrespective of 
party. In fact, it is one of the few on which we have 
been both clear and consistent. By every means at our 
command, including both persuasion and pressure, 
and acting through our embassies, our missions for 
economic aid, and the strong force of stimulated pub- 
lic opinion, we have striven to advance not only fruit- 
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fnl co-operation among the key nations of Europe, 
but actual corporate amalgamation in some form 
or other. Congress itself affirmatively directed the 
Mutual Security Administration to seek that end. 

No dissentient voice has been raised, and I raise 
none now as to the objectives of this policy. American 
security would undoubtedly be benefited if through 
European unity the manpower and industrial poten- 
tial of our allies could be made more effective and 
drawn into common purposes that were parallel with 
ours. 

But I do question some of the methods we have 
employed, and our timing. With characteristic 
American forthrightness and do-it-now technique, 
which so often startles other nationals when they see 
us in action for the first time, we have demanded 
shotgun marriages, and the gun has been loaded with 
our dollars, as all could see. We have expected that 
a few brief months of good will could eliminate the 
aftereffects of animosities and apprehensions which 
have been centuries in the making, and that the in- 
herited ideas and traditions which divide mankind 
into segments, and of which languages are symbols, 
could be merged by a few well-publicized conferences 
into a new Esperanto of economics and sociology. 
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The emphasis has been upon immediacy, and there 
has been no studied attempt, even with revolutionary- 
ideas, to allow time for the development of public 
opinion that comes from full understanding. 

It is strange that we should have behaved this way, 
for our practice has been quite the opposite. Con- 
sider, for example, how long we have kept Alaska and 
Hawaii waiting for admission to statehood. We did not 
deem it proper to add their stars to our flag, even 
though they spoke our language, drove our automo- 
biles, and constituted vital outposts in our chain of 
defense. Even within our own boundaries w r e kept 
territories, peopled with our own flesh and blood, 
waiting for years before we accepted them as mature 
members of our national community of states. 

Contemporary events in Europe confirm this view- 
point. The first significant eff ort to raise co-operation 
among nations to the level of limited corporate unity 
was Benelux. Men of the utmost good will in the 
three countries of Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg 
have striven manfully for some years now to tear 
down, one stone at a time, the walls that divide their 
peoples, and to erect a new structure that will be func- 
tionally sound. They resisted the impulse to build a 
beautiful stage-set that could be photographed for the 
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Sunday supplements though there was nothing be- 
hind it. In spite of really great efforts, however, car- 
ried on with high intelligence in a calm atmosphere 
over a substantial period of time, Benelux is still not 
a success. True, the movement of goods has been 
freed somewhat from restrictions, but there has been 
no similar liberation of movement for either capital 
resources or workers. Nor has there been any crack in 
the walls that surrounded agriculture in each of the 
countries. Noteworthy progress has been made, but 
the difficulties created by the incrustations of the cen- 
turies yield only to patience, and perseverance, not to 
the bold single stroke. 

I am afraid that the verdict of history may be 
against us in this postwar period on the ground that 
we have jeopardized altogether worthy goals by ex- 
cessive zeal in our methods of approach. When the 
moving finger writes it may say that some of our pres- 
sures have created distortions and anomalies, instead 
of bringing progress toward the objectives that all 
agree are desirable. 

This may be true of the Saar, for example. At one 
time the rapprochement between Germany and 
France on this thorny question was well advanced, 
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but someone cracked the whip too hard and the snarl- 
ing began again. Politicians, however determined to 
do right in the broadest possible spirit of toler- 
ance, can be out ahead of public opinion only about 
so far, and I hazard the guess that if the truth were 
known it would be found that some of the postwar 
political upheavals in France came about because we 
asked for too much too soon. To what extent our 
pounding of the table has created similar tensions 
within NATO, and obstacles for the European De- 
fense Community, only the insiders would know, but 
the pattern may very well have existed there too. 

We have been guilty of similar oversimplification 
of history in the matter of the self-determination of 
peoples, and in our gratuitous condemnation of the 
colonial policies of nations far older in experience 
than ourselves in such matters, and perhaps far wiser. 
Wrapping the toga of righteousness about us, in spite 
of the fact that we ourselves practiced very little self- 
determination during the Civil War or when dealing 
with the American Indians, we have invited mob 
violence in many parts of the world by our accusa- 
tions that all colonial arrangements result in exploita- 
tion. The Congressional Record of two generations 
ago must have been replete with fulsome speeches 
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proclaiming that the Federal government watched 
over its red children like a father, but we do not now 
accept the thought that the progress of the natives of 
North Africa toward self-government under the 
guidance of France may have been all that the most 
enlightened regime could have brought about in view 
of the circumstances. I know little about it at first 
hand, but I should not want our own record in the 
Southwest submitted for comparison with either the 
French or the British methods of colonial adminis- 
tration. Certainly it advances none of the ideals 
which are reflected in the greatness of America for us 
to cause areas that are not ready to govern them- 
selves to be thrown into chaos, ready for communism 
to move in, by demanding that the existing govern- 
ment be withdrawn before an adequate substitute is 
ready. History can be amended but not repealed. 

Moreover, the concept of European unity has been 
endowed with such an aura of sanctity by many of 
our representatives that it is forbidden to question 
the propriety of any step taken in its name. Not only 
must it be achieved now, but by whatever method. If 
causing the Rhine to flow the other way would bring 
it about, we would cheerfully order in the dredges. 

It is that which has caused me to be apprehensive 
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about the Schuman Plan. Of course this bold under- 
taking to bring Germany, France, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and Italy together in a new working 
relationship called the Coal and Steel Community ad- 
vances the idea of European unity. It is a pilot opera- 
tion of a very significant character, and has been 
managed by some of the best minds in Europe. 

But what will it do to the social and economic 
structure of Europe in general, or the production of 
steel in particular? Without wishing to re-create Eu- 
rope in our own image we certainly must be watchful 
lest we set in motion new forces that will be an- 
tagonistic to the ideals and traditions which we desire 
to uphold. This new superstate possesses great power. 
Many of its European advocates are men whose habits 
of thought accept autocracy in government, and 
planned economy instead of privately managed indus- 
try and a market economy. What will happen if their 
influence is exercised in those directions through 
this new master government? It will be tragic irony 
indeed if it transpires that in our zeal for European 
unity we have unwittingly helped to bring about the 
re-establishment of cartels, and the supranationaliza- 
tion of steel. 

On the subject of what to do about international 
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trade, we are likewise alarmingly uncertain and 
divided. No one should blame the government, how- 
ever, for pursuing, with respect to commercial bar- 
riers, policies that are neither clear nor consistent, for 
the confusion to be found in our official action re- 
flects accurately the state of mind of our people. We 
simply have not faced the issues squarely, nor thought 
them through. 

The anomaly in our attitudes is very striking, and 
comes home at once to any thoughtful citizen who 
studies Europe in the postwar period. Using both 
persuasion and pressure, we have demanded that 
trade barriers and restrictive practices of all kinds be 
promptly removed in order that commerce may flow 
freely among the various countries. The new common 
market for coal and steel created by the Schuman 
Plan is an example. We believe that Europe's over-all 
strength will thus be increased, and our own security 
advanced. 

Yet we refuse to apply the same principle in the 
relationships between the United States and the very 
same countries. Our own tariff barriers have not only 
not been materially reduced, but on the contrary, in 
some instances, have actually been increased. Hang- 
ing over each European manufacturer who might be 
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willing to try to sell to us even in spite of our tariffs 
is the threat that if he is too successful he will have to 
climb a still higher wall which we will thereupon 
erect. It is like a pole vault, where the bar is raised 
after each jump. In other words, while we have been 
willing to give generously of our dollars to restore 
economic well-being to war-torn nations, we are not 
willing to permit them to earn it by entering our 
markets. Champions of free enterprise based upon 
competition, we refuse to practice it in dealing with 
the very people who we believe most need to adopt 
it. 

Now I would be the first to agree that the policy of 
protection which this country has pursued for so 
long could not be abandoned overnight in favor of 
complete free trade without gravely endangering 
our economy, but I am equally convinced that this 
historic attitude of ours must steadily yield to the 
imperative new necessity for broadened world 
trade. 

What a ringing challenge to American industry 
came out of Detroit in November, 1952, when the 
Board of Commerce of that city, under the able lead- 
ership of its President, John S. Coleman, proclaimed 
the following statement of principles: 
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We in the City of Detroit believe in free trade as an 
ultimate objective. Only policies that contribute toward 
the creation of a healthy, relatively free world trade will 
solve the staggering international problems this country 
f aces both in the economic and political spheres. Only 
by the establishment of a free and healthy world trade 
will world peace eventually be secured. 

We are convinced that the United States has reached 
a point in its economic development where high protec- 
tion philosophies are contrary to the best interest of labor, 
the consumer and industry. We believe it illogical to 
subsidize the world consumption of American products 
by loans and grants, and at the same time refuse foreign 
imports. 

World trade is a two-way street. We cannot forever 
continue to sell, if we refuse to buy; nor is it wise to con- 
tinue to give away the products of this nation, raw ma- 
terials and resources while refusing to accept payment in 
kind from abroad. This will serve only to impoverish our 
peoples, lower our standard of living, and deplete our 
natural resources. 

The same concept was carried forward the follow- 
ing February in a notable address delivered in Chi- 
cago by Mr* Henry Ford II, from which I quote the 
following excerpts: 

For, as our defense production falls off, we must find 
markets for our added productive power. One potential 
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source is the expansion of world trade to higher levels. 
But, in order for others to buy from us, they must be able 
to sell to us. Unless, that is, we would rather subsidize 
our exports by bigger and better give-away programs. 
That's just another way of saying that the free world 
can't trade on a one-way street. 

There is only one really satisfactory answer to the 
dollar gap at the high level of trade which the free world 
needs. The closing of the gap and higher trade can only 
come about if the United States increases its imports at a 
far higher rate than its exports. 

Americans have a fondness for goals. In industry we 
like nothing better than to set a production or sales goal 
and then go out and surpass it. I see no harm in suggesting 
that we set as our first goal in the drive for an expanded 
trade an expenditure of two per cent more of our national 
income two cents out of every dollar in buying 
goods and services from abroad. 

. . We are in a very odd position. While we have 
helped build up the production of our allies and former 
enemies so that they can stand on their own feet in com- 
petitive world trade, we have at the same time maintained 
trade barriers which make it harder for them to sell to 
us their biggest potential customer. 

And nothing could have been more courageous 
than that year-end statement for 1952 by Mr. J. G. 
Sherman, president of Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, who, while urging continued protection for the 
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manufacture of precision instruments as an essential 
defense industry, nevertheless said: 

Considered in terms of how an imperiled industry can 
protect itself, this means a firm rejection of the classic 
idea that cheap foreign competition inevitably destroys 
a domestic industry and causes wholesale unemployment. 
We are substituting for that concept the principle of 
industrial evolution; we are hedging against foreign com- 
petition by diversifying, so that we can create new sources 
of income and new jobs to replace the old when needed. 

And then there is the subject of East-West trade, 
on which our opinions reflect similar contradictions. 
They find expression in the violent sort of outbursts 
which I suspect are the occupational disease of two 
classes of our people businessmen and congress- 
men. Our deep-seated anger against Russia is alto- 
gether right. We took too much too long, but this 
question is not one of black and white, and we should 
not let our emotions blind us to the fact that it has 
two sides. What it needs is the cold, objective ap- 
praisal which the Kremlin itself uses, always letting 
American security, which includes a sound economy, 
give the final answer. 

Historically, a large segment of central Europe has 
always traded with the East, exchanging the prod- 
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ucts of its factories for those of the farm and forest. 
To forbid all trade with the enemy has the capsule 
clarity which Americans love: it responds directly to 
our anger. Yet, by slamming down on the East our 
own iron curtain of no trade in that direction, and at 
the same time holding firm on the other side the bar- 
rier of our tariffs, we leave these industrial districts 
without markets. It is hard to see how with clear con- 
sciences we can take away their normal livelihood and 
give them nothing in its place. 

Further examples of uncertainty of purpose and 
contradictions in conduct on our part in the field of 
foreign affairs could be added, but none are needed 
to demonstrate that our government needs promptly 
to know what the American people believe to be the 
proper responsibility of our country at this critical 
period in world history. To achieve that we must first 
have vigorous public debate, led by those who have 
knowledge of the facts, and in which each thoughtful 
citizen participates. We are not well-informed on 
these subjects, nor particularly roused concerning 
them, but we must be before there will emerge a 
solid common denominator of public opinion upon 
which national policy may be based. 
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For the Inarticulate 



No FORCE has contributed more to the greatness of 
our country than our tradition of full public debate 
on the great questions of the day. Representative 
government, which responds to informed and vocal 
public opinion, rests on a foundation such as no dic- 
tatorship can possibly possess. Our founding fathers 
understood this and clearly intended that each citizen 
should have a part in forming that body of opinion. 

The freedom of speech which they embodied in 
the Bill of Rights was a dynamic concept having two 
parts, freedom and speech: they knew that to pre- 
serve freedom they must acquire and exercise the 
power of speech. Eloquence was for them a function 
of democracy, and came as naturally to them as the 
use of the rifle and the ax. 

This is certainly not true of Americans today, and 
one may seriously wonder whether the decay of elo- 
quence among us reflects a weakening of our passion 
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for the preservation of freedom. We have our gifted 
speakers, it is true, those as moving as Daniel 
Webster, and far less ponderous, but the practice of 
the art of speech as a means to forming public opin- 
ion has been taken over by the professionals. It is fall- 
ing into disuse with the average citizen. In the morn- 
ing he reads his paper and picks up an opinion or two 
from his favorite political columnist, and of an eve- 
ning or a Sunday afternoon he watches and listens to 
a forum on television in which national figures ex- 
change salvos. But those viewpoints, if he retains 
them at all, are borrowed. They are not really his 
because he does not pour them out of his own mind 
and heart in his own words. Thought can become 
conviction only under the pressure of persuading 
others, and for lack of that I am afraid that we are 
becoming a nation of spectators at debate rather than 
debaters. 

We in business are surely the worst offenders. We 
neither write nor speak the English language well, 
and though we often are deeply stirred by the swift 
changes taking place in the world around us we play 
far less part in forming public opinion than such 
groups of citizens as newspapermen, labor leaders, 
clergymen, and educators. It is a strange paradox that 
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for the most part the men who get ahead in labor 
unions are those who talk, and in business those who 
do not. 

Yet we are wistful about it, and growing more so. 
Who ever heard of a trade association annual dinner 
without a speaker? True, a few bold groups have 
grasped the nettle and hired clowns instead, but the 
symbol of the convention is the speech just as surely 
as that each delegate must wear a badge. Long in ad- 
vance the harassed committee members comb the 
country for the speaker who will draw, and oddly 
enough they always want a businessman. Add to this 
the thousands of luncheon clubs with their weekly 
meetings in every town and city from Aroostook to 
Albuquerque, and the demand for businessmen who 
will talk to businessmen is astronomical. 

But of course it is of only minor importance that 
businessmen talk to themselves. They are like- 
minded at the start. Audiences are comfortably re- 
assured by hearing things they want to hear, and 
which they already believe anyway, while the speaker 
basks in the warm glow of applause from those who 
were persuaded before he began. He gets no sharp 
corrective in his thinking by facing the crossfire of 
hostile criticism, and the listeners are not shaken at 
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all in their complacency by being exposed to un- 
pleasant comments about themselves. 

The real target for eloquence and exhortation by 
businessmen should be the general audiences, those 
that represent a true cross section of our population, 
especially those that are loaded with a high percent- 
age of leaders from social and professional groups 
sharply contrasted with our own. It is there that pub- 
lic opinion is waiting to be formed, and yet there 
that we from industry are so conspicuous by our ab- 
sence. 

And of all such groups the most significant are the 
college audiences, or those made up predominantly 
of young people. The eager minds of the up-coming 
generation are ready to listen with open minds to any 
message sincerely given, and it is shameful that we 
should so largely default that opportunity for helping 
to form the public opinion upon which America's fu- 
ture will rest. 

I have been driven to hold strong views on these 
subjects by long years of personal experience, for 
without any conscious desire or intention on my 
part that it should be so, I am afraid I have come to 
be considered an old hand at public speaking. I have 
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service stripes all the way up one sleeve and wound 
stripes all the way down the other from appearances 
before luncheons and dinners of manufacturers' as- 
sociations, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
fund-raising campaigns, alumni organizations, and all 
the rest. I talked myself into World War I by a pa- 
triotic address in Escanaba, Michigan; I have barn- 
stormed for charity with Mickey Rooney, and for 
education with President Conant and Chancellor 
Hutchins; and I have even made one very bad after- 
dinner speech in French. 

I think I know something about what an American 
audience will listen to, and how they want it said. 
And there is nothing whatever about it that a man 
worthy to bear important business responsibility can- 
not learn to do if he will. Practice is all that is re- 
quired, starting with small occasions, and building up 
to large, always assuming of course that the man in 
question has something to say. There is really only 
one trick to the trade and that is to be yourself at all 
times and let the amplifier do the rest. 

The first thing the audience wants to do is to find 
out who it is that is speaking. By this I do not mean 
the fulsome phrases of introduction which the chair- 
man has put together by a quick glance at Who's 
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Who, and which he has had typed out on neat white 
cards which he conceals behind the slope of the 
reading desk. Rather, they want to know whether 
they are about to hear the strongly held convictions 
of this man himself as he stands there before them, or 
the polished phrases of his ghost writer expressing 
the suave policies of his public-relations director. 
They have come to hear him, and he plays no part 
in leadership and the significant forming of opinion 
unless he succeeds in projecting himself dkectly into 
the minds and hearts of his listeners. 

It is for that reason that I never employ manu- 
script. There is no gesture in the world more persua- 
sive with an audience than for the speaker after he 
has addressed the chair to turn out the reading light. 
No one can doubt that such a man is voicing his own 
opinions, and no matter how bad his phrasing or how 
broken his sentences, there is a rugged integrity 
about what he says that can be deeply moving. When 
he looks them in the eye and lets them have it they 
listen, and they respect him even when they differ. 

Not so with the bulky manuscript drawn from the 
inner pocket at the last possible moment, or at the 
close of the anecdote about the two Irishmen and 
what they said to each other in Dinty's Bar. As the 
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voice drones on and the pages turn, the most friendly 
listener begins to wonder how many more pages 
there are. Commuters always do. Knives get shifted 
on the table, glasses drained, and cigars relighted 
more and more frequently, and even when the man 
has written every word himself it doesn't sound quite 
as he thought it would, because he may have mis- 
judged a little bit the nature of the occasion and the 
temper of the audience. The people in front of him 
sense that long before he does. Speaking offhand, he 
can change pace, but when reading a script he is 
boxed in, no matter how badly he has muffed it. 

The offhand speaker is of course bad news for the 
press. How the boys who have to cover such occasions 
for their papers hate actually to have to listen to the 
speeches that they report. Not even the food attracts 
them. They demand manuscript, and can scarcely be- 
lieve it to be true when told that there is none. Some- 
times they can be persuaded to wait for a recording 
hurriedly typed up, but it has been my experience 
that they give two columns to the man ahead of me 
who has given them his manuscript and then say, 
"Mr. Randall also spoke." I still believe, however, 
that it is the audience that counts. They are entitled 
to the best possible show, and it is a minor fraud on 
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them to make them suffer through a dull hour of 
reading just in order that the speaker may get his 
text printed in the newspapers. 

Strangely enough, every businessman is really an 
offhand speaker at heart. Listen to him as he presides 
over his Monday morning conference, or as he calls 
the salesmen in to spark them up for the spring cam- 
paign. He needs no notes, no manuscript; he knows 
exactly what he wants to say, and the words flow 
out unconsciously in response to strong purpose. 
Transfer that man to a platform and give him an au- 
dience and you ought to have a convincing speaker. 

To head him in that direction you must persuade 
him to try himself out on small informal groups, 
like a foreman's club, or a church supper, or Kiwanis, 
talking about something which he understands inside 
out and likes intensely. Let him use notes at first, but 
as soon as you can you make him cut those down to 
a single list of topical reminders, and eventually you 
make him stop them altogether. The brain that is 
searching for the next reminder is cut off momentar- 
ily from the listeners, and once that contact is broken 
it is hard to re-establish. 

I knew a very distinguished man, once who mem- 
orized every word of each address, and did it with 
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amazing skill, but I always felt that his slight preoc- 
cupation with that effort of memory drew an unfortu- 
nate veil between him and his audience. In my own 
case, I no longer permit myself to put a single word 
on paper at any time, no matter how important the 
occasion. I turn the subject over and over in my 
mind until I am completely saturated with it, estab- 
lishing a relationship of ideas that becomes a part of 
me, so that as I speak one thought flows into the next 
naturally and inevitably. The choice of words I leave 
to the moment, as I would in ordinary conversation. 
Doing it that way tends to give a speaker spontaneity 
and flexibility to meet the changing attitudes of those 
who are listening. 

This is important, for each audience is distinctive 
and responds differently from every other. No one 
can forecast just what those reactions will be, least of 
all a man slaving over a manuscript late at night to 
be read to people he has never seen in a city several 
hundred miles away. It is like playing the slide trom- 
bone: you must be able to make continuously the 
slight adjustments that your ear tells you are re- 
quired. 

Audiences differ amazingly. None is better than a 

room full of the eager and resilient, yet earnest, 
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minds of college seniors. Among adult groups, the 
best audience is one composed entirely of women. 
The ladies are alert, courteously attentive, and ob- 
viously grateful for the effort made in their behalf. 
They respond to subtlety. Try a new nifty and you 
won't have to hand them a blueprint with it. 

The worst is one of all men, seasoned veterans who 
have listened to convention oratory all day and been 
herded with great difficulty out of the bar, toward 
which they are again looking hopefully when at long 
last the final speaker of the evening is presented. 

It is strange too how little most committees on ar- 
rangements do to help the speaker. So far as physical 
comfort is concerned he is admirably taken care of. 
His room is ready when he arrives, flowers and fruit 
may be on the dresser, and affable men in dinner 
coats escort him to the post of honor. But chances are 
nobody has told him what the audience is like, or 
what the procedures are. 

I once went to a large city in response to a flatter- 
ing invitation, thinking I was to speak for twenty 
minutes to a group of perhaps four hundred men. As 
we reached the platform I discovered that over two 
thousand people were in the hall, and that there were 
both men and women in nearly equal numbers. Then 
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to 1117 horror, as the chairman prepared to rise to in- 
troduce me, he whispered that I should speak for 
fifty minutes. I am not quite sure what the manu- 
script speaker does at such times, or, conversely, what 
he does when he expects to speak for fifty minutes 
and because he was introduced late the audience 
starts streaming out at the end of twenty when two 
o'clock has come. He certainly has not at his com- 
mand the working tool of flexibility which is so es- 
sential to keep speaker and listeners bound closely to- 
gether. 

But the other side of the matter is that like all good 
tools which may be dangerous in the hands of an ir- 
responsible person, this one when badly handled can 
ruin an otherwise perfectly planned occasion. The off- 
hand speaker who does not know when to stop is an 
absolute menace, and as he becomes more glib he 
grows more dangerous. There is nothing the com- 
mittee can do to protect themselves once he is em- 
barked upon his course but to grind their teeth in 
rage as he goes on and on, stealing time from all the 
others on the program. Of a manuscript speaker it 
can at least be said that there is a last page. 

Likewise, stay away when you see it announced 
that six men will speak, each for five minutes. No 
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one ever spoke for just five minutes, and such a pro- 
gram cannot possibly be concluded in less than an 
hour. Seriously, for a man to rise, acknowledge the 
introduction, greet the audience, make one point, 
sign off and sit down requires a minimum of ten min- 
utes on any stop watch, and it is naive to think other- 
wise. 

I remember once many years ago when I was to 
follow Mayor Kelly of Chicago on a radio program. 
We were speaking from the World's Fair. The lady 
who was to introduce him was assigned three minutes 
and took twelve. I was to be the clincher at the end, 
and give the impassioned appeal for the charity in 
behalf of which we were all speaking, but by the 
time the mayor finished, time was nearly out. In des- 
peration I whispered to the director, "What happens 
to me?" "You will probably get cut off," he hissed, 
and I was, though I didn't know it at the time. My 
children, who were young, had been permitted to 
stay up, but all they heard their father say was, 
"Thank you, Mr. Mayor." The rest I declaimed con- 
vincingly to myself alone. 

When we turn from the question of how to speak 
to that of when and where to speak, it must be said 
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that many complications have to be faced and indig- 
nities endured in these modern days, from which the 
founding fathers were most happily spared. Mr. 
Marconi had not yet conquered the ether waves in 
their day, and if they had something to say apropos 
of taxation without representation, they got on their 
horses like men, rode over to the neighboring court- 
house or meeting place, and said it. 

Not so today. Radio and television have cast pub- 
lic debate into a new form. The panel and the quiz 
are the things. The great issues have been seized 
upon in a spirit of commercial exploitation by the 
tycoons of showmanship and entertainment, and it 
remains to be seen whether foreign policy mixed 
with shampoo, following hard upon taxation blended 
with the best of tobaccos, can lift argument to the 
Lincoln-Douglas plane, or make a really significant 
contribution to the creation of a sound body of pub- 
lic opinion. 

For the businessman who becomes ensnared in 
these new media the experience is apt to be torture. 
The promoters are in the business of selling blood, 
and they hope it will be his. To merchandise the 
sponsored product they want the audience sitting on 
the edges of their chairs in eager expectation of a 
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slugging match, and they measure their success by 
the number of times their program hits the front 
pages of the papers the following day because of an 
indiscretion they have provoked. 

Never shall I forget the evening during a strike 
when on the radio I faced four inquisitors alone. 
Thrown off guard by the cordial dinner preceding, I 
was unprepared for the fierce assault of questions 
which seemed to have no other purpose than to goad 
me into saying something uncomplimentary about 
the President of the United States. That sort of thing 
isn't debate: it is merely jabbing a cornered animal 
with sharp sticks. 

Furthermore, when on radio or television the busi- 
nessman finds himself a part of a panel, he is usually 
the one that is inexperienced. The others are old 
hands. He brings with him his natural instincts as a 
gentleman, but finds too late that that is Mid- 
Victorian. He defers to the others, waiting cour- 
teously for his chance at the microphone to reply, but 
that chance is slow in coming because some of the 
others are skilled mike-grabbers. As the minutes tick 
by he gets madder and madder until finally he 
throws caution to the winds and explodes. This gets 
him the microphone, but it causes him to say things 
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that leave his associates aghast, as they listen to him 
in the quiet of their homes. At no time does he have 
an uninterrupted opportunity to present a serious 
and connected viewpoint on the subject he came 
there to discuss. 

This forum or panel method of debate has been 
so popularized by radio and television that it has now 
become a national habit, and standard procedure for 
groups of all sorts everywhere that deal with periodic 
gatherings of large numbers of people. Women's clubs 
adore them, and for trade association annual meet- 
ings they are heaven-sent, solving neatly the prob- 
lem of what to do with the afternoon period between 
the luncheon and the dinner. That happens to be 
quite a problem, by the way, for the managers of 
large conventions. The journeyman type of mem- 
ber does not always realize that his show is being 
financed in major part through fees paid by those 
who are exhibiting their merchandise, and that the 
contract requires that enough sessions be held to 
make this commercially worth while. The panels 
therefore serve to keep the audience flowing in and 
out of the exhibition hall for the required length of 
time, and the colorful figures who are invited to par- 
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tlcipate are in part serving as barkers for the latest 
manufactured novelties. 

But judged as media for the enlightenment of the 
public or the molding of opinion and the forming of 
wise judgments, as distinguished from entertain- 
ment, the effectiveness of panels, whether on or off 
the air, is open to serious doubt in my opinion. 

Some there are, it is true, like the University of 
Chicago Round Table and the Northwestern Review- 
ing Stand in the area where I live, that have been 
kept to a very high level, and that have established 
wide followings, but in the main they are pretty 
wishy-washy aifairs. There is too much "either-or, ?> 
too much by the moderator of "Would I be right, 
Klinebuck, in assuming that you might think there 
would be another side to that question?" There is so 
much emphasis on keeping the program balanced, 
always offsetting a businessman with a labor leader, 
a Republican with a Democrat, a physical scientist 
with a professor of sociology, and so on, that no single 
direct message is delivered, and the program con- 
cludes in a blur that is soon forgotten. It reminds me 
of that experiment we used to perform in the minia- 
ture physics laboratory in our high school at Newark 
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Valley, New York. We placed cards on a wheel, many 
of which when looked at individually bore bright 
colors, but when we spun the wheel the color we 
created was gray. So it is with panels and forums. 

Far more effective in debating the great issues, it 
seems to me, are media that permit each man in turn 
to present vigorously and without interruption his 
full point of view. Let him stand or fall in public 
esteem on the clarity of his thinking and his fairness 
in not overreaching his opportunity by abusing the 
opposition, who are almost certain to be represented 
in the audience, but let him say it his way, and all at 
once. 

Such occasions are the ones which should be sought 
out by the articulate businessman. The message of 
socially conscious industry is rich, and should be 
complete in terms of contribution to all the contro- 
versies that stir men's hearts and minds today. But it 
hits its target best when it holds the undivided atten- 
tion of the listeners. 

That single-mindedness is best guaranteed by shap- 
ing the occasion to one of audience participation, 
with direct give and take between the speaker and 
those who are directing toward him their concentrated 
attention. Make it a one-man show built around the 
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personality and ideas of the person chosen for the 
particular occasion, and you create immediate spon- 
taneity and color. Fairness and balance are served by 
doing the same with another guest on a succeeding 
occasion, but by taking one at a time the meat is 
served as meat and not as stew. 

In other words, let the speaker make an address of 
moderate length in his own way, and then take ques- 
tions from the floor until his full thinking, or the lack 
thereof, has been explored in response to the impact 
his words have made. If he is a failure under such 
circumstances, either his ideas are false, in which case 
he must abandon them, or his capacity to express 
them is inadequate, which he may hope to improve, 
but he is not compelled to leave the hall in a high 
state of frustration, as he often does from a forum. 
He has had it, as the British say. 

For the businessman this rough and tumble of 
questions and answers before a large general audi- 
ence is a tough experience, the ultimate test of the 
integrity and clarity of his thinking, the depth of his 
perceptions, and the skill of his tongue in causing 
conviction to come alive in persuasive words; but if 
he survives it, nothing can more effectively estab- 
lish good will for himself and his company with the 
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public. Those who hear him as he submits himself to 
cross-examination know that they are seeing him as 
he really is, and even as they differ with him they feel 
kindly toward him. And from each such experience 
he emerges a much better man, chastened, but with 
a surer touch in his leadership. 

To do this, of course, he must be prepared to an- 
swer difficult questions on the record. To ask that the 
press be excluded, for example, is a confession of 
weakness that casts doubt on the honesty of his opin- 
ions. Free enterprise is at its best in the person of an 
executive who believes that business should have no 
mysteries, who has such confidence in the lightness of 
his views that he is willing to express them whenever 
asked, yet possesses sufficient humility to confess error 
if searching inquiry from others causes him to see that 
he was wrong. 

Questions and answers can have their lighter side, 
too. I once spoke to a group of students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the controversial subject of 
labor relations, and at the close of my initial thirty 
minutes, in which I had tried to present manage- 
ment's viewpoint, the chairman announced that "Mr. 
Randall has graciously consented to answer ques- 
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tions." Up in the back rose a bright young man, who 
courteously but crisply inquired if he might ask me 
something. I released my charm, and replied, "Why, 
certainly." I was hardly prepared for the question, 
however, which was, "How much is your salary?" I 
am still proud of the incident, for I made the only an- 
swer I have ever made that sounded just as good to 
me next morning as it did at the time. I replied, 
"Not enough! Is there another question?" 

I was asked the same question, as I knew I would 
be, by the labor press when I was invited to address 
the Press Club in Washington in the midst of the 
1952 steel strike. Then I gave the exact figures as to 
my compensation and my retirement pay, doing it 
under the lights of television and newsreel and fac- 
ing the representatives of every newspaper in the 
country in an effort to practice what I am here 
preaching. But my tongue wagged on and I added, 
"And I wear a 15% collar and prefer nightshirts to 
pajamas." As it turned out, it was the quip and not 
the salary that made the news. 

And speaking of newspapers, I sense from my own 
experience that the most difficult encounter which a 
man from industry can have with questions and an- 
swers is the full-dress press conference. But rugged as 
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it is, here is something that cannot be ducked. Gone 
are the times of back-room decisions. Today no man 
is worthy to form policy who is unwilling publicly 
to justify and explain it to the American people 
through the medium of the newspapers and the com- 
mentators of radio and television. The whole sur- 
vival of -free enterprise within the framework of a 
democratic state is at stake in this principle. 

True, such meetings will occasionally be abused, 
as witness the time when a midget was hired to jump 
on Mr. J. P. Morgan's knee, and sometimes deliber- 
ately unfair questions will be asked, but my own ex- 
perience with such press conferences as I have been 
called upon to undertake has been a happy one. Re- 
porting is an honorable profession, and candor on 
the one hand will almost universally be met with 
fairness on the other. 

The bearded entrepreneurs of fifty and seventy- 
five years ago who built the railways and cut the for- 
ests and put steel companies together would no doubt 
have snorted fairly apoplectic snorts at the sugges- 
tion that vice-presidents should be articulate, or at 
this emphasis on the importance of the public pres- 
entation of the viewpoint of business on social, eco- 
nomic, and political questions, but leadership then 
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and leadership today flow from different talents. 
Let the young men in our colleges who intend to 
enter business ponder that well. For them the key to 
success in the future requires not only technical com- 
petence in their chosen field, but the willingness to 
think hard and straight in new and unrelated fields, 
and steady progress in the art of self-expression, with- 
out which they cannot hope to measure up to the re- 
sponsibilities of modern business leadership. 
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CHAPTER ix The Businessman and 

Religion 

IF IT BE TRUE that the greatness of our country depends 
upon what each man makes of his own life, if the 
power that sustains us and drives us on as a nation 
resides within us and swells into its collective total 
from the outpouring of all of our lives, then to under- 
stand our greatness we must search for the force which 
more than any other causes each man to give of his 
best to society. 

I believe, for example, that free enterprise permits 
each man to pursue his own self-interest because it 
is right that there be a direct relationship between 
reward and effective contribution, but requires him 
voluntarily to stop short before he injures others. 

Society grants the businessman the privilege of 
working for his own advancement, but expects in re- 
turn a high sense of social responsibility. So it is with 
labor leaders. The right to organize workers into 
great unions, and the right to suspend industrial pro- 
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duction both in peace and in war are bestowed by 
society as a privilege. What the nation looks for in 
return is the voluntary assumption of respect for the 
well-being of all of the people. In other words, in 
our American way of life the supreme law is not that 
which will be found recorded in the annual proceed- 
ings of the Congress, but rather that which rests in 
the unwritten decrees of the human conscience. Stat- 
utes are merely belated efforts to repair the damage 
when rule by the head and heart breaks down. 

What is it, therefore, that causes men to want to 
do the right? If the success of our system rests upon 
the willing acceptance of obligations toward others, 
how shall citizens receive training and instruction in 
the self-discipline that is required? How shall they 
achieve a sensitive awareness of the implications of 
social responsibility in the day-to-day decisions of 
their own lives, how find guidance in turning to the 
wisdom of the ages where other fallible men have 
faced the same problems? From what source will they 
draw the courage to resolve the conflict between self- 
interest and social responsibility, between expediency 
and principle? 

Clearly the force is religion, and the institution the 
church. 



FREEDOM'S FAITH 

Leadership is faith. Men follow those who know 
what they believe, and who show forth that belief in 
their lives. Those who face great responsibilities are 
apt to experience deep inner humility, an overpow- 
ering sense of their own inadequacy, and they would 
invariably fail if there were not in their lives some 
ultimate standard to which to hold fast, by which 
they and they alone may test their own conduct. As 
Victor Hugo once said, there are moments when no 
matter what the attitude of the body, the soul is on 
its knees. 

Almost without exception the men whom the 
world calls great have found their tasks tolerable only 
because deep down inside they have believed they 
were part of a greater whole, and that life had depth 
and meaning beyond that which they were able to 
comprehend. 

I believe this to be predominantly true of business- 
men. A man may, of course, make a great deal of 
money under our system and believe in nothing. 
When that happens, he will usually be found in some 
activity where he can work and live to himself, 
neither requiring the support of an important seg- 
ment of the public who can know him personally, nor 
receiving a vote of confidence from organized groups. 
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Like a wolverine, he follows the trap lines of free 
enterprise, profiting from the efforts of others, but 
never sharing their sacrifices. 

But wherever men are chosen by others for posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, you will find with 
convincing frequency that they are men who possess 
in some form a compelling religious belief. Some- 
times their faith is so intimate and personal that they 
do not even associate it with formal worship, but 
there is an infallible relationship, in my opinion, be- 
tween the fact that they hold fast in all situations to 
some belief which is fundamental in their lives, and 
the fact that they are where they are. No experience 
is more moving than to come to admire a man in 
some other business than your own for the honesty of 
his purposes and the inspiring quality of what he says 
and writes, and then on closer acquaintance to find 
that he and you share the same religious concepts. 

That there is infinite variety of religious faith and 
experience among businessmen, as among Americans 
everywhere, is a direct response to the secret of our 
greatness as a nation. Here again, each citizen is ful- 
filling his own destiny, maintaining loyalty to his 
own sense of values, while respecting those of his 
neighbor which are so strikingly different. That this 
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has brought us a proliferation of religious groupings 
is not a sign of uncertainty, but of vitality. A nation 
built upon loyalties, in which the conduct of each 
citizen is predictable because it responds steadily to 
the pull of his own scale of values, must inevitably 
prevail over one built upon the denial of the efficacy 
of faith. 

That Russia understands the significance of reli- 
gion as a motivating force is clear, since everywhere 
she has sought to destroy it. She can take no chances 
with a citizenry trained in the development of their 
own standards of right or wrong. Power that is never 
governed by principle but always expresses itself in 
terms of expediency must inevitably be in conflict 
with a system which proclaims that truth and justice 
are eternal To survive, not in the physical sense but 
in the world of ideas, the hammer and the sickle 
must eliminate the synagogue and the Christian 
church, and by acknowledging this, communists pay 
their most profound tribute to our way of life. In 
fact, their very antagonism to religion might well 
goad us to greater efforts to preserve it. 

The debt of our country, and particularly that of 
the business community, to organized religion is al- 
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ready enormous. The whole fabric of business ethics 
and the standards of honor which make our multi- 
farious commercial transactions possible are the direct 
product of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. The past 
has given us the framework within which our busi- 
ness lives are lived, without which free enterprise 
with its great privileges would cease to exist. 

Our tradition of organized religion, voluntarily 
pursued, molded our way of life in all of its major 
developments. It gave us our concept of the sanctity 
of the individual. It ended slavery as a means of pro- 
duction. It brought women into the full sharing of 
social and political privileges, and the full sharing 
of responsibilities. It concerned itself with the health 
of children, and saw to it that they grew up in the 
school instead of in the mine or the factory. It made 
the home the important unit in the development of 
community life, and gave sanctity to marriage. It 
brought common-school education to all, and founded 
most of the colleges and universities which today con- 
stitute the elite among our institutions of higher 
learning. All of these benefits and more, which are 
now integral parts of our American way of life, were 
brought about through sacrifice induced by belief. 
Men gave up short-term ease and complacency in 
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order that great ends might be achieved, and did this 
in response to the compelling force of something 
greater than themselves. 

In these days of crisis, when no one doubts that the 
very existence and continuity of our way of life is at 
stake, how can any thoughtful American fail to be 
impressed with that record, fail to sense the signifi- 
cance of organized religion as a force for the advance- 
ment of our society? Dare he take the chance of per- 
mitting the influence of the church to lapse? Quite 
apart from the inspiration and strengthening which 
formal worship, shared with others, will bring into his 
own life during times of difficulty, will he not want 
to assume responsibility, expressed both as financial 
support and the power of example, for the perpetua- 
tion of an institution that is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of his own ideals? 

Take the matter of moral education, for example. 
The power to distinguish between right and wrong 
and the fortitude to choose the right are not inher- 
ited traits. They can be learned, and perfected by 
practice. If it be true that the entire fabric of our 
business institutions rests upon the expectation that 
each person will make the right moral choices, and if 
the whole duty of the citizen stems from his under- 
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standing of social responsibility, then it is of the ut- 
most importance that young people be trained as sys- 
tematically for this aspect of living as for any other. 
Figure skaters who go on to stardom and the win- 
ning of Olympic trophies begin as children and never 
give up the routine of their exercises. Eager and 
ambitious parents keep them at their outer edges 
together with their long division and the subjunctive 
mood. At twenty they meet every test because prac- 
tice has made them perfect. Is achieving a reputation 
for complete integrity not worthy of as much effort 
as top billing in the Ice Capades? Can the develop- 
ment of a code of honor be safely left to accident, 
without study or practice? 

Training in morality is a function of religion. It is 
the job of the church in co-operation with the home. 
The schools and the institutions of higher learning 
can play an important part if they will, but only to the 
extent that a rather colorless distillate of good con- 
duct can be produced by the synthesis of all creeds 
and belief. The home and the church can respond 
directly to our craving for individuality, and provide 
the vitality that comes from simple concepts strongly 
held. 

I have always believed that it is the sacred privilege 
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of the parent to have his child begin his philosophy 
of life where he himself left off, and not suffer the 
pain of seeing an outsider, like the schoolteacher, 
substitute an alien ideology. He wants that boy at 
maturity to establish his own series of beliefs, but in 
our way of life he need not yield to any other person 
the right to offer his son the first glimpses of truth. 
And since parenthood brings humility, he soon senses 
his own inadequacies and turns to his church and 
like-minded people for help. 

The young man coming into business who has had 
such moral education through religious instruction 
and worship soon reveals it in many ways. 

First, he recognizes a moral problem when he sees 
one. That is a very important quality for those who 
are to assume positions of responsibility and trust, far 
more so than is commonly recognized. 

How often we see a sorry mess aired in the courts 
and the newspapers which never would have come 
about had there not been a key man who drifted into 
dishonesty because he did not at the outset sense the 
moral turpitude involved in his actions. He had a 
defect of moral vision which could have been over- 
come by character training, just as myopia is cor- 
rected by glasses. 
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Secondly, your young aspirant knows what to do 
about a problem. Instinctively, his reading of the 
Scriptures, the influence of good preaching, the ad- 
miration he has felt for men of high character, all 
focus into conscious thought, and he does the right as 
surely as the well-trained football player makes the 
sure tackle. He is not flustered by the sudden appear- 
ance of temptation, because he has acquired the habit 
of rectitude. 

And, finally, he has the courage to do the right. Re- 
ligion takes the loneliness out of life. Standing there 
facing the situation which he knows to be wrong, and 
recognizing the right course, the young man with a 
church background is brave enough to do the right 
because he feels he is not standing there alone. Noth- 
ing is more tragic in business than to see a man fold 
under moral pressure: knowing the right, but con- 
sciously doing the wrong, salving his conscience with 
the thought that others are doing it. Such is the in- 
ception of the ultimate moral collapse that brings 
discredit upon businessmen everywhere. One such 
man, highly placed, can ruin the reputation of an en- 
tire company. 

But the father who from a wealth of affection 
and pride earnestly desires to see his son enter busi- 
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ness and measure up by displaying an awareness of 
moral problems, knowing the right, and possessing 
the fortitude to do the right, must play his own full 
part in the character training of that boy. This is one 
job he cannot delegate. No outsider could persuade 
the boy that what his father does is wrong, so great is 
the pull of affection and the power of example. The 
parent can hardly expect the church to be eff ective in 
the life of the child if he himself excludes the church 
from his own life, for the child will be more influ- 
enced by what the parent does than by what he 
says. When the old man drops Johnny off at Sunday 
school on his way to the golf links, he fools no one. 
Johnny knows the clubs are in the back of the car, 
and hardly hears the "Be a good boy today, and 
study your lesson," for the clubs are saying, "Don't 
worry, Johnny; someday you, too, will be emanci- 
pated." This carelessness is more superficial than 
real, however, for more men these days feel deep in- 
terest in the purposes of the church than is revealed 
by their seeming neglect. 

Moral training is important for the neighbor's boy, 

too. Many a father, the wool well over his eyes, is 

sure his son will grow up to be a credit to the family, 

but is worried about the bad companions the boy is 
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going to meet up with, on the street, in school, and 
later in college. He is scandalized by newspaper 
stories of juvenile delinquency, and thinks something 
should be done about it, by someone, probably the 
police. He is also scandalized at corruption in public 
office, not stopping to think that both the bribetakers 
and the bribegivers are juvenile delinquents grown 
up. Actually he is the one who should be doing some- 
thing about it. If character is important to the pres- 
ervation of our American way of life, then all his 
life he should actively support every agency that 
strives to improve character, whether it be the church, 
or the Boy Scouts, or a settlement house. 

Believing these things as I do, I am concerned that 
there are many businessmen who do not seem to 
give importance to religion and the development of 
spiritual values, and I have asked myself why that is 
so. 

Two contributing causes occur to me. 

First, as businessmen we are apt to be so factual- 
minded that we do not readily become excited about 
abstractions which cannot be expressed in a diagram 
or table. We love charts, and it is hard to put charac- 
ter into that medium. When our emotions are stirred 
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on behalf of human misfortunes, it is those that are 
stark and obvious which attract us. Child welfare is 
an easy cause to raise money for, since babies melt 
hearts fast. If we know a person who is suddenly 
stricken blind, we want to do something about a See- 
ing Eye dog; and we are terrified of polio, as of 
course we should be. But the impact of divorce upon 
adolescent character as a cause of waywardness in 
girls and petty crime by boys is a cold subject. 
Some among us lack the imagination and character to 
sense the urgency of moral training at every level 
of life. 

And to the extent that the businessman drifts away 
from worship and the formal practice of religion, the 
churches and the clergy are not themselves without 
fault. They might with profit do some soul-searching 
on their own, for they are in my opinion permitting 
obstructions that are removable to impede the ac- 
ceptance of their guidance in the development of 
that deep inner desire to live the good life which 
every normal person possesses. 

It is the various church campaigns for "social ac- 
tion" that are turning the businessman away from 
organized religion, in my opinion. The church for 
him is a sacred institution that brings divine truth 
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into human hearts and holds in trust for all men 
everywhere the highest ideals and deepest aspirations 
men can experience. It is holy because it stands se- 
renely above all controversy. He is disturbed when 
men bring into the dignity of its cloisters the pet- 
tiness of the moment, or permit the noise of alterca- 
tion to detract from the purity and beauty of its 
altars. 

The estrangement here is like that between indus- 
try and the universities. 

The businessman wants no politics from his min- 
ister. Not for a moment does he wish to restrict his 
pastor from exercising his own privileges as a citizen 
by entering freely into every phase of American de- 
bate, but he expects him to come down out of the 
pulpit to do it. Let him drop the "Reverend" when 
he speaks out and there will be no problem, but the 
man in the pew, if he has to listen to campaign 
speeches when he can't answer back, will walk out 
and stay out, because he thinks he is being unfairly 
treated. He will not attack the clergyman in public, 
because inherently he has so deep a respect for the 
church as such, but he will quietly stay away, and that 
is bad both for him and for organized religion. 

This raises the whole question of what is the true 
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function of the church in the preservation of the 
American way of life, and I believe that the opposi- 
tion of the businessman to "social action" programs re- 
flects a sound instinct. 

The distinction is between enthusiastic participa- 
tion in institutional charity toward underprivileged 
individuals and resistance to institutional propaganda 
in fields where reasonable men may differ. 

Religion is inspiration, the origin of motivation in 
conduct, and not a set of answers. Its importance in 
our society is the creation of a desire within each in- 
dividual to do the right, and that is defeated unless 
that person is encouraged to stand squarely on what 
he himself believes. 

The standards of right and wrong must be within, 
and not external, if we are to seek the help of religion 
in developing the full potential of each citizen, and 
the clergyman who denounces a position honestly 
held by a parishioner on a social or political question 
fails to understand this. In addition to which he is 
greatly lacking in humility. 

Take the explosive subject of the relationship be- 
tween unions and employers* Whether or not any 
substantial contribution to the cause of industrial 
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peace can be made by comment from the pulpit on 
the issues in a particular strike, for example, is open 
to question. The roots of such controversies go very 
deep, and the real forces that are keeping the two 
sides apart may bear little resemblance to the ques- 
tions that are given wide publicity in the newspapers. 
Ask any professional arbitrator, or any veteran of the 
Federal Mediation Service, and he will tell you how 
difficult it is even after profound study to get at the 
true causes, or to assess blame. 

For example, I have seen so-called "wildcat" 
strikes publicly disowned by the very men who were 
actually conducting them, and I have watched the 
powerful moves of internal union politics, such as 
provoking a strike for no other purpose than to dis- 
credit a rival faction, and seen them camouflaged as 
the result of severe injustice to a particular worker. 
It is never difficult to persuade any human being 
that he has been badly dealt with. Similarly, men on 
the other side of the table could no doubt recount 
examples of ownership cupidity camouflaged as the 
protection of management prerogative. In the nature 
of things, few clergymen can have had the training or 
experience required for the fair evaluation of the is- 
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sues in labor disputes, and with their instinctive de- 
sire to help the underdog they sometimes leap to un- 
fair conclusions. 

They seem to be especially prone to do this where 
economic demands are involved, even though they 
are among the chief victims of inflation, both as to 
themselves and their institutions. Not fully under- 
standing the importance that capital plays in our so- 
ciety, they are apt to think of all profit as "extortion- 
ate." And if they believe a particular weekly wage 
insufficient, they denounce it without in fact knowing 
whether the employer can pay more and still keep 
his costs competitive. 

Furthermore, in this fallible world, two men of the 
highest moral principles can differ on any question, 
and under our concept of freedom there might prop- 
erly be a strike led by a union organizer and opposed 
by a business executive who were both members of 
the same church, and both motivated by the same 
ideals. It is right that this be so, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept the totalitarian concept that final an- 
swers are to be determined by the few and imposed 
upon the many. 

No, the church is the keeper of the nation's con- 
science, not the giver of the nation's answers. Its pur- 
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pose is to cause each of us to seek to do the right, 
but the right as we see it. Its mission is fulfilled 
when the man tries his best, and it is better that the 
man try and fail than that he be weakened by hav- 
ing the clergyman take from him the power of 
choice. We grow by doing, whether in sport or in 
religion, and America's greatness depends upon de- 
veloping in all the people the power to choose and 
decide wisely. 
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The New Leadership 



OUT OF ALL the generous flow of letters that I re- 
ceived by way of comment upon my earlier book, A 
Creed -for Free Enterprise, none caught my fancy 
more than a sizzling blast at socialism by an English- 
man, who had backed his words by the most coura- 
geous sort of action. 

At past fifty years he had resigned in disgust from 
a top production job in Great Britain, and set out 
just last year for the United States, as an emigrant, 
bringing his family with him, as so many of his coun- 
trymen had done two centuries before. His small 
capital remained frozen, except for the modest allow- 
ance which was permitted him upon leaving. He wrote 
in hot anger: 

In all probability my remaining capital will be con- 
fiscated to buy false teeth, wigs, or spectacles for a lot 
of mental midgets who know just enough to make a cross 
in the proper place on a ballot paper. 
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What he thought of nationalization and the 
postwar loss of incentive which had come to business- 
men could hardly be put on paper. It really needed 
asbestos, as witness the following: 

The 2nd para, on page 163 of your book sums up the 
position in Britain. You say it distresses you; it nearly 
broke my spirit and made immigration to the United 
States the only feasible solution. Your comment on "they" 
on page 98 comes very close to home in British politics. 
The odds and sods in the Labour Party haven't the 
slightest conception of real government and believe it 
to be some celestial body housed or perhaps imprisoned 
in a big building on the Thames Embankment; associated 
with it is an awful lot of money, to be spent, at will, by 
whichever party has control of this Government business. 
Don't Pooh, Pooh this. I've been over these hurdles. All 
they have to do is to appoint a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer preferably one like Hugh Dalton "with a 
song in his heart and a hole in his pocket" give him 
the keys to the treasure chest and hand it out. How nice 
and how so sweetly uncomplicated. The "workers" can 
relax at a place of alleged employment and let the bloody 
Yanks lend them money under the veiled threat of any 
reduction in the standard of living would breed Com- 
munism. 

I enjoyed those biting phrases, but underneath I 
sensed a tribute to the American way of life that was 
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rich in meaning. What more powerful tribute could 
it have than for a man of proven ability to abandon 
everything he possessed at the time of life when re- 
tirement was not far away in order that he might 
share our privileges for a few brief years. 

Some say we always follow Britain about thirty 
years later. That I deny, if it means that we are to 
turn to socialism. I say that the turn has come in our 
country, that free enterprise and the market economy 
will endure in the United States because businessmen 
are recapturing the confidence of the public. The 
hope of Great Britain is that she will this time fol- 
low us. 

I say this because I believe that a new type of busi- 
ness leadership is emerging in our country, men 
whose achievements reflect the high adventure still to 
be found in the free enterprise system, but whose 
lives nevertheless fire the ambitions and satisfy the 
high standards of our sober-minded and socially con- 
scious youth. These men are measuring up to the best 
in the American way of life, and in so doing they 
are having a profound influence on the generation 
that is to follow. They will make America greater. 

Young men admire the best of these new leaders 
very much, and desiring to imitate them, must often 
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ponder, as I do, upon what it is that sets such men 
apart, and what has been the course of the personal 
development that has caused them to possess such 
enviable qualities. We see them at middle life bear- 
ing large responsibility with simplicity of manner 
and robust health, moving decisively when occasion 
requires but without loss of poise or inner calm, and 
dealing freshly and imaginatively with new ideas 
without putting strain upon time-honored institutions 
and traditions. Their associates follow them gladly, 
not fearing their power, but believing in their wis- 
dom and their honesty of purpose. 

What are the qualities that make them so out- 
standing? 

That such men possess character in high degree is 
an altogether self-evident truth, but when you ask 
me precisely what I mean by that, I have no single 
syllable of definition that can add to the word itself. 
By character I mean character. It cannot be said 
otherwise, but none among us can fail to know what 
it means. 

They also have cultivated minds, a concept that is 
also clear, but one that may be broken down into 
many component parts. 
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Formal education is a good beginning for this, but 
lack of it no bar, for by cultivation of the mind we 
mean all that happens to the intellect of the individ- 
ual between the time when he takes his first job in 
industry and the time when eventually his life closes. 
We mean the kind of wife he marries and the com- 
panions he chooses, for the mental stimulus that 
comes to him from other minds is extremely impor- 
tant. We mean, too, his reading habits, his urge to 
travel, his recreations, and above all his indomitable 
will to go on forever learning. 

Paradoxically, we sense that his success in business 
requires the courage periodically to turn his back on 
business, and shut it temporarily out of his life. To 
the farmer, this is an old and familiar principle of 
cultivation. He practices rotation of crops, and occa- 
sionally permits a field to lie fallow, knowing that by 
this method his total productivity will be increased. 
So the cultivation of the mind requires the shock and 
challenge that comes from the grappling with new 
and unfamiliar ideas, and the fresh viewpoint toward 
old problems that comes with change of scene. 

I want no part of my meager capital invested with 
a man whose- boast it is that he works ten hours a 
day, six days a week, and never takes a vacation. His 
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mind will be too dulled and his spirit too weary for 
creative leadership. Give me the busy man, but the 
man busy with many other things as well as his own 
business. I want the man who has strong friendships 
among people who have not the slightest interest in 
how he makes his living, for from them he will learn 
that his troubles are not the only troubles, nor his 
particular achievements the sole ends of ambition. 
And give me too the man who knows how to play. 
And what a pack of individualists we are when it 
comes to time off. We have no standardized type of 
vacation, no consensus whatever as to what it is that 
is the most fun. My particular form of madness is 
that I happen to like to photograph wild birds with 
colored motion pictures, and when I have lugged my 
twenty-pound outfit up a canyon or through a marsh 
for a couple of hours I have used more muscles than 
my friend does in eighteen holes of golf. But he pre- 
fers golf. I have never killed a salmon. But if doing 
that on a wild stream in Canada or Norway is as ex- 
citing as stalking a Mearns woodpecker on the Ruby 
Road in Arizona with my camera, then of course my 
friend should pkn such a trip eagerly for a year ahead. 
Whatever sets the blood tingling is a good thing for 
the creative faculties and makes a better man. 
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What a man does at the end of an ordinary work- 
ing day is significant, too. I dislike to see young men 
carrying briefcases home at night. Sufficient unto the 
day are the working hours thereof, and evening 
should be devoted to the romp with the kids, the job 
that needs doing in the basement, the book, the 
concert, or just good family talk. The dull ten-hour- 
a-day man at fifty began by taking briefcases home at 
twenty-five, and when he dies hardly anyone knows 
he is gone. 

Then nothing serves to broaden and deepen the 
mind more effectively than good reading, and happy 
is the man who acquires this habit early in life and 
continues it throughout. None of us needs a list of 
the right books, for no one is valid for all people. 
The inquiring intellect follows its own bent, search- 
ing out what it requires with a sure instinct, the test 
being whether the reader is compelled or enticed to 
think. Holding a book in our hands for lack of any- 
thing else to do is of course pretty stupid. In fact, 
what can be worse than doing something just "to 
pass the time," as though the sole purpose of living 
was to get it over with. But to widen one's under- 
standing of the world by sharing the thinking of 
someone else, which he has given us in written 
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form, and then to accept part and reject part of his 
information and opinion so as to enlarge the content 
of one's own mind is the very essence of growth and 
self-development. 

A great deal of reading time must necessarily- be 
consumed these days in merely keeping abreast of 
what is going on, and for that reason it is important 
to learn to read as rapidly as possible, and selec- 
tively. Many companies are currently offering pro- 
fessional instruction to their employees to assist them 
in the improvement of their facility at reading, which 
is highly intelligent, but any one of us can add to his 
skill by practice and conscious effort. Certainly it is 
important to hold the intake of mere factual informa- 
tion within reasonable limits, so that there may be 
leisure for seeking out new and adventurous paths 
in the world of ideas. Reading which we know we 
ought to do hasn't half the zest that comes from the 
book we can't wait to get at again. 

As important as good reading in the cultivation of 
the adult mind is another commodity that is hard to 
come by in these tempestuous modern days, and 
that is good talk. The cross-fertilization of ideas that 
comes in the give and take of informal conversation 
which is well focused on a significant subject is a very 
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salutary thing for each participant. When a man 
has faced up to a problem, and after thinking about 
it soberly has formed a tentative judgment, he needs 
to express that judgment to a group of friendly but 
critical listeners. By the act of speaking the words he 
crystallizes his own thinking, and stakes out a position 
for all to see, yet his pegs are driven in only lightly at 
first, and he can still change and adjust them after 
he has considered the impact of probing replies. 
After a few such tests he becomes sure of his ground, 
and can with confidence express that opinion in any 
later circumstances where it will be appropriate. 

Such opportunities are so scarce these days, how- 
ever, that they almost have to be planned delib- 
erately. For example, it is a very useful thing if a 
businessman can so order his life that roughly once a 
week he lunches with a group of warm personal 
friends of about his own age and bearing similar re- 
sponsibilities, and just kick the ball around promiscu- 
ously, discussing any subject under the sun that any- 
one wants to talk about. He particularly needs to be 
free of associates and subordinates, and be with those 
who have no hesitation at all about letting him have 
it right between the eyes when they think he is 
wrong. 
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I don't quite know why it should be so, but good 
talk seems either to go cold or just to froth up on so- 
cial occasions where husbands and wives are in com- 
pany. First thing you know, the ladies are talking to- 
gether and the men are arguing, with neither group 
paying the slightest attention to the other. I leave 
the subject right there, it being altogether too hot for 
me to handle, but I suspect that the popularity of 
bridge and canasta are not unrelated to the distress 
of frustrated hostesses. 

On any occasion, whether business or social, good 
talk requires good listeners. And how extremely 
scarce that commodity is! Some men, and some 
women for that matter, go through life behaving like 
human bulldozers. They crash into every conversa- 
tion, interrupt every speaker, and leave behind them 
a debris of wrecked and broken ideas of which they 
seem entirely unconscious. Their sentences flow con- 
tinuously like hot strip in a steel mill, the new one 
being welded automatically onto the old without 
stopping, by use of the conjunction "and." An at- 
tempt to break in brings only speed-up in articula- 
tion, and a louder tone of voice. And if a residuum 
of courtesy does actually cause them to stop that an- 
other may speak, they listen with their ears but not 
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with their minds. After the courtesy stop they re- 
sume exactly where they left off, as though nothing 
had happened. 

Good listening is an aspect of inner humility, and 
It is a genuine desire to enter into the experience 
of others in order that one may become surer of him- 
self. It is the other side of the shield to effective 
speaking, and conscious effort is often required to 
keep the two in appropriate balance. The man who 
always listens and never speaks sells no merchandise 
and influences no people; the man who always talks 
and never listens will eventually walk alone. 

Neither reading nor conversation, however, is suf- 
ficient in itself for the richest cultivation of the mind. 
Time is also required for reflection. We need oppor- 
tunity to be alone with our thoughts in order that 
fragments of ideas which we have taken in one by 
one at odd times, without cataloguing, may be pieced 
together until they become our own mosaic, and in 
order that we may carry on the weighing and the 
testing so vital to sound judgment. 

As a man wrote me who served his country ably 
under Mr. Baruch in the First World War, "What 
we need, instead of talk, talk, talk, is thinking, think- 
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ing, thinking, and the average businessman does not 
have the time to do this." 

We are a nervous, high-strung people, doing every- 
thing on the dead run. Europeans say that they can 
tell an American because he always arrives run- 
ning. We have a sandwich lunch at our desks, stuff a 
shirt into a briefcase when we board a plane so that 
we won't be held up waiting for baggage at the other 
end, weave in and out of traffic to gain a light, any- 
thing to save time, but what do we do with the time 
we save? Many of us have no satisfactory answer for 
that question, yet is it not the test of our civiliza- 
tion? 

When our ancestors hewed the forest and broke 
the prairie, they spent many hours alone, and were 
the better for it. About all the time the average man 
of this generation has to himself is when he is shav- 
ing in the morning, and it is little wonder that 
ideas come to him then for they have no other chance 
to be bom. I know one man who has been compelled 
to eliminate even that, for he carries his electric razor 
in his car and shaves as he stops at the red lights. He 
still gets good ideas, though. 

There is a further sound reason why we should so 
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discipline our lives that we may establish periodic 
pauses in which we may retreat from the complexi- 
ties and turbulences into which circumstance plunges 
us and practice meditation, and that is this: It is 
only during the occasional quiet hour of pondering, 
whether it be on a train or in your library or in a 
church, that the still, small voice of conscience can 
make itself heard. Equipped with neither a siren nor 
an alarm bell, that all-important sentinel of honor 
has a difficult time compering with the organized 
confusion of modern life. Conscience pleads for a 
little more calm, asks for a little soundproofing for 
the soul. 

The man who understands these things, the man 
with the truly cultivated mind, exhibits in his life 
many qualities that reveal the sureness and strength 
of his leadership, among them that all-important 
talent of tolerance for the views of others. Or putting 
it another way, he never loses the perspective that is 
associated with genuine humility. Since at all times 
he is seeking the right answer, as distinguished from 
merely trying to prove that the answer he first chose 
is the right one, he turns readily to other opinions, 
exploring each objectively with an inquiring mind. 
He recognizes that reasonable men may differ, and 
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that warm friendships can survive the strain of irrec- 
oncilable viewpoints. He knows how to be pleasant 
while being firm. 

None of this requires appeasement, or compro- 
mise with wrong as one sees the line between right 
and wrong. Tolerance does not require yielding, or 
abandoning principle for expediency. It merely re- 
quires a smile and an even tone of voice when after 
searching all sides of a question we announce, "Here 
is where I stand." Sooner or later we must so an- 
nounce on all important questions that touch our 
lives or we are not answering the roll call of re- 
sponsibility in a free society, but we misbehave if we 
add animosity to conviction. 

Actually one of the most characteristic rights in 
America should be the right to be wrong. We owe 
no man an apology for anything that we may believe, 
and none should pass judgment upon us even though 
we stand alone. Those who differ with us may strive 
to persuade us, but when the issue is drawn they 
must accept us as we are. 

For lack of this spirit of fair play and tolerance 
many a worthy cause languishes. Its fanatical pro- 
ponents behave as though they alone have the key to 
virtue and civic righteousness. Their precise dogma, 
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their particular formula for saving the nation, their 
special brand of patriotism, must be accepted, and 
forthwith, or you reveal yourself to be an enemy who 
must be denounced. 

No one among us can support all causes, and those 
who are wise are selective, holding their powder 
for a clearly revealed target. They do not castigate 
those who refuse to follow their star, but neither do 
they buy off the bores by lending their names to com- 
mittees on which they do not intend to serve, and in 
whose work they have no real interest. 

We are apt to get particularly offensive about all 
this during political campaigns, letting our fever rise 
until we do such silly things as canceling an order be- 
cause the salesman said he is going to vote the 
wrong way, or writing an insulting letter to a man 
whose wife is ringing doorbells for the wrong ticket. 
I confess that one can feel great pain at seeing his 
old friend, an otherwise decent and intelligent fel- 
low, support the opposition candidate, but I hope I 
shall always have sense enough to buy him a lunch- 
eon, and talk about other things that we have in 
common, right in the middle of the campaign. 

Associated with tolerance, and with the humility 
from which it flows, is the experience of doubt. All 
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men and women who bear responsibility well must 
frequently be assailed with misgivings as to whether 
the decision they have taken but not yet announced 
is actually the right one. They wonder if they have 
had all the facts before them, and are tormented 
with fear that they have not foreseen all possible con- 
sequences. As the time for action approaches, the 
anxiety can become so acute as to cause physical 
illness. The quality of great leadership lies not in be- 
ing free of this altogether human phenomenon, but 
rather in having that last reserve of will power 
which permits a man to go forward to decisive ac- 
tion nevertheless. 

All those who undertake public speaking know 
the feeling well. None who are effective ever fully 
recover from the butterfly in the stomach just before 
the introduction, or the tremendous surge of relief 
when it is all over. 

I am sure it must be that way in battle. The brave 
must always be badly frightened. The medals go to 
those who have the fullest understanding of what 
lies ahead but who nevertheless go forward. 

So it is with leadership in business or any other 
field of endeavor. The man who is always sure he is 
right is a dangerous one to follow. His complacency 
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comes not from courage, but from lack of sensitivity, 
lack of awareness of the forces involved, lack of 
imagination as to the consequences of his course of 
action. When it turns out that he is right it is mere 
coincidence. Give me the man who experiences doubt 
but can still make up his mind. 

Having once made up their minds, however, great 
leaders put misgivings behind them. They do not 
yield to speculation on what might have been. Once 
the die is cast they take what comes, serene in the 
consciousness that they have met the full test of their 
responsibility and done what they believed to be 
right at the time. They sleep well and eat heartily 
when the job is behind them. 

Leadership also requires resilience, the springlike 
capacity to cushion the impact of sudden blows 
without permanent yielding. Brittleness in either steel 
or people is a sign of bad tempering. It causes 
things to fly apart. And equally dangerous, whether 
in metallic structures or human society, are the hid- 
den stresses that some slight adjustment will serve 
to relieve. 

One remedy for this, and it is one almost invaria- 
bly possessed by those business leaders whom all ad- 
mire, is a lively and infectious sense of humor. The 
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whispered wisecrack at a stuffy moment, the hearty 
laugh that punctuates and relieves a conference when 
temperatures are rising a bit, are not an act, but 
come from an instinctive zest for living that reveals a 
man who is intensely human, and who never for a 
moment loses perspective about his own importance. 
Not so, however, with the man who guff aws loudly at 
the discomfiture of others but cannot laugh at him- 
self. He is a small man at heart. 

These and many other qualities are reflected in the 
lives of the new corps of business leaders which is 
seen to be emerging, men who hold in their compe- 
tent hands the future of free enterprise: cultivated 
spirit and mind, humility that is nourished by periods 
of inner calm and reflection, the inherent stamina to 
take decisive action while beset with doubt, a sensi- 
tive awareness at all times of the privileges of others. 
These bring forth in the nation men of vigor who 
possess a high sense of social responsibility. 

It is their mission to do their utmost to keep 
America strong, but while doing so to play their part 
in keeping her wise. They see clearly that in the 
American way of life the greatness of our country 
cannot exceed the sum total of the fully developed 
abilities of the individual citizens, and it is their pur- 
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pose first through self-cultivation to bring their own 
effectiveness to the highest level of which they are 
capable, and secondly through their leadership to as- 
sist in releasing for our common objectives the full 
potential of those who look to them for guidance and 
inspiration. 

They make no apology for improving their own 
lot, for they know that that is the precious privilege 
of those who believe in our form of society, but they 
return full measure, and running over, in terms of 
service to the public for that which they receive. 
Never for a moment do they forget their responsi- 
bility for a sound balance sheet, or for a good profit- 
and-loss statement, but they go far beyond that. They 
know that democracy is not advanced by balance 
sheets alone, and sense in their lives a direct personal 
obligation for the preservation of our heritage. They 
do not look to others to serve their communities or 
the nation while they serve themselves, but do 
both simultaneously, as all of us should, and do it ex- 
traordinarily well. 

Such then is one man's outline of freedom's faith. 
Because I have come to the transition period in my 
business life, when I am turning over to others the 
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more active responsibilities, with retirement just 
around the corner, I have found it easier to say things 
which I might have hesitated to say in earlier years. 

It was not difficult to write of my religious faith 
because nothing in the world seems so important to 
me now as sound morality in everything we under- 
take. 

And it has been deeply satisfying to look back over 
years of association with many successive generations 
of young men. I have treasured the inspiration of 
their loyalty. I have been proud as they have won 
their spurs, and happy when the confidence I have 
placed in them has come to be largely shared by 
others. 

To feel that they may have been influenced some- 
what by my business philosophy is great compensa- 
tion, for I know that they will carry it far beyond 
what I have attempted. To have watched them be- 
come aware of the challenge of the human problems 
in industry, to have sensed their deepening convic- 
tions concerning the merit of the American business 
system, to have seen them display a true instinct for 
social responsibility in their business conduct these 
things have been most rewarding. 

They know that theirs is truly a breath-taking heri- 
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tage, and that were their entire lives required to 
preserve it, whether by dying for it as some young 
men tragically have, or merely by striving for it, the 
span would be all too short and the sacrifice none too 
great. 

Deep in the heart of each American lies some such 
statement of faith, his own interpretation of the priv- 
ileges and obligations of freedom within the Ameri- 
can way of life. It may not be quite like mine, as mine 
has doubtless not been fully acceptable to many who 
have read these pages, but from all of our faiths 
blended together there is distilled a universal quality, 
an America that is like no other country in history, 
an America that can become both great and eternal. 
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(Continued from first flap) 

"there is a chasm between the businessman 
and the professor." 

He considers that management is rapidly 
establishing itself as a profession with stand- 
ards comparable to those of the learned 
professions. 

He says we have not yet found the under- 
lying philosophy for a foreign policy that 
will enable America to fulfill its destiny as 
a world economic leader. 

He charges businessmen to be articulate, 
to communicate ideas with clarity. The old 
round-table method of presentation is out- 
moded, he holds, and advocates the question- 
and-answer form with one speaker. 

He sets forth the necessity for religion, as 
the only solid base on which any business 
community can be established. 

He presents his definitions of today's liberal 
and conservative, and speaks, above all, of 
tolerance for the views of others. Our great 
need, he says, is a philosophy that will 
develop love of country from a mature and 
critical understanding of its problems. 

FREEDOM'S FAITH is a book that will make 
every thoughtful American take stock of his 
ideas and beliefs. 
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